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FOREWORD 


ALL THOUGHTFUL citizens recognize the fact that America is engaged 
in the most serious and difficult war the I\ation has ever faced. A success- 
ful culmination of the struggle can be assured only through the earnest, 
sustained, and sacrificial efforts of everyone. This will involve service in 
the armed forces for most \oung men and work in agriculture or industrv 
for many young women. '' 

Wartime service demands a condition of strength, endurance, stamina, 
coordination, and agilit\ bevond that ordinarily required for peacetime 
pursuits. There are many data and reports of observations by compe- 
tent persons which indicate that American youth are deficient in the 
physical characteristics needed by soldiers, sailors, and airmen. Military 
and naval authorities have stated often that the preparation of recruits for 
active service could proceed more rapidly if the young men w ho are in- 
ducted into the armed forces were in better physical condition. 

The high schools of the country have recognized the seriousness of the 
situation confronting the Nation and have indicated repeatedly their 
eagerness to make the maximum contribution of which they are capable to 
the war effort. One of the definite and objective things that the high 
schools can do, which will show almost immediate results, is a program of 
physical education for all normal high-school boys and girls. The selec- 
tion of pupils for participation in a program of vigorous and rugged ac- 
tivities should be based on acceptable examinations and tests in order 
that the curriculum mav be adapted to the needs and abilities of each 
individual. 

Th is bulletin has been prepared as a guide to high-school principals 
and teachers in planning and executing wartime programs of physical 
education. It is one of the publications in the Victory Corps series and 
is intended for use in connection with all five divisions of the High- 
School Victory Corps. 

The Army. Navv, United States Public Health Service, physical educa- 
tors, and staff members of the U. S. Office of Education have collaborated 
in the preparation of this manual and it has been approved by the 
National Policy Committee for the Victory Corps. The committee con- 
sists of the follow ing )>ersons: 

Chairman — Eddie Rtcke.xbacker, World War 1 Flying Ace. 

War Oepartnirnt 

Lt. Col. Harley B. West. War Department General Staff, G-3 Division. 
Maj. Francis Parkman. Office, Director of Industrial Training, Head- 
quarters, Army Air Forces. 
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Navy department 

Joseph W. Barker, Special Assistant to the Secretary of the Navy. 

Lt. Comdr. Malcolm P. Aldrich, representing the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Air, Navy Department. 

department of Commeree 

Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

William A. M. Burden, Special Aviation Assistant to the Secretar\ of 
Commerce. 

17. Office of Educatiitn Wartime Commission 

Selma M. Borchardt, Washington representative of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers. 

L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary, American Vocational Association. 

Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary. National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. 

Willard E. Givens. Executive Secretar\. National Education Association. 

Civilian Aviation 

Frank A. Tichenor, Chairman of the Aeronautical Advisor\ Council. 
Department of Commerce, Publisher "Aero Digest." 

In addition, three agencies with special interest in physical fitness have 
given constant advice and assistance both in the development of plans for 
the manual and in the preparation of the manuscript. They are the 
Division of Physical Fitness of the Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services, the U. S. Public Health Service, and the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

The program outlined in this volume is recommended for use in high 
schools in order that zAmerican boys and girls may become more physi- 
callv fit to carry their unusualB heavv responsibilities during the next few 
years. 

t . S. Coiiiiiiissioner of Fdiication. 
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CHAPTER I 

A Physical Education Program for Every School 


The Program 

THIS BULLETIN presento a vvartinie pro- 
gram of physical education that is planned 
to contribute to the physical fitness of high- 
school pupils as a part of the total war effort. 
The content of the program, the selection of 
pupils for participation, and the methods of 
fitting the program into the total curriculum 
of a school are explained. Instruction and 
practice in aquatics, gymnastics, combatives, 
sports and games, and other vigorous activi- 
ties adapted in intensity and duration to the 
individual needs of pupils are emphasized. 
The choice of activities and methods of pres- 
entation are made in light of the needs of 
vouth at the present time and the recom- 
mendations of representatives of the Army and 
Navy. 

It is recognized that programs of health 
service, health instruction, healthful school 
living, physical education, and recreation all 
have an important influence on physical fit- 
ness. The content of this bulletin, however, 
is directed definitely toward the conditioning 
of high-school pupils for service in the armed 
forces and industry and agriculture. 

In general, the activity program should pro- 
vide at least one regular school period daily 
of instruction in physical • education for all 
pupils. The instructional period should be 
supplemented by an elaborate participation 
program including intramural and interscho- 
iastic athletics, and other vigorous activities. 
It is recommended that all normal pupils, 
after an adequate period of training, should 
participate in competitive athletics, mass ath- 
letics, road work, hikes, week-end journeys, 
camping, hard physical work such as plowing, 
cutting wood, or digging dirt, and similar 


activities for at least 10 hours each week in 
addition to the phvsical education period that 
is included in the school schedule. 

Camping provides one of the most desirable 
forms of activity outside the regular daily 
school schedule. Camping experience con- 
tributes to physical fitness and provides train- 
ing in many skills and activities that are of 
direct military value. The recent statements 
of Army officers corroborate the observations 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps and other 
leaders of youth during the past decade that 
most American youth do not have the ability 
to live comfortablv and safely in the open 
country. It is true, for example, that large 
numbers of boys do not know how to hold 
and use an axe, build and use a fire out-of- 
doors, arrange a comfortable sleeping place in 
the woods, and avoid the hazards and discom- 
forts of insect, reptile, and plant poisoning. 
It is recommended, therefore, that much at- 
tention and emphasis be given to providing 
extensive camp experience on week-ends, dur- 
ing holidays, and vacations for all boys and, 
if possible, for all girls. Many educators 
have stated that school systems should provide 
camps for all high-school boys during 2 
months each summer in which training would 
be provided in woodcraft, campcraft, swim- 
ming, sports, gliding, and ground training in 
aviation. This larger program may not be 
practicable now, but every school can provide 
shoiter periods of camping experience. 

Purpose 

The purpose of the program outlined in this 
manual is to make secondary school pupils 
physically fit to undertake the unusually heavy 
tasks they will probably be called upon to 
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assume in the near future. For some it will 
be for induction into the armed forces. For 
this group the program will have for its ob- 
jective the development of: 

(a) Strength, endurance, stamina, and 
bodily coordination. 

(b) Physical skills that will be of direct 
value and use in the armed forces 
and w ar work. 

For others it w ill be for employment in agri- 
culture, industry, commerce, domestic serv- 
ices, and other essential occupations. The 
program is, therefore, for all pupils. The 
activities should be adapted (1) to their 
respective abilities to perform them, and (2) 
to the prospective services in which they 
engage on leaving school. 

Selet;tion of Pupils for 
Participation 

The selection and classification of pupils for 
participation in the physical activities are 
based on (1) their physical condition and (2) 
their size and maturity. It is recommended 
that the physical condition of the pupils be 
evaluated by the observation of all pupils by 
their teachers and a more complete inspection 
of the pupils who seem to deviate seriously 
from the normal. The techniques of carrying 
on the observation and inspection are de- 
scribed in Chapter III on Selection of Pupils 
for Training. The boys may be classified 
according to size and maturity through the 
use of the classification procedure described 
in Chapter VI on Standards and Tests. Data 
are not available for a similar classification 
of girls. It is important that teachers be 
guided by the results of the selection and 
classification procedures in planning and 
adapting the program of activities to meet 
the needs and abilities of each pupil. Empha- 
sis should be placed on the fact that young 
children enrolled in high school, many of 
whom are 15 years of age or younger, should 
not be stimulated or urged to achieve the 
levels of performance in strength and endur- 


ance attained by trained soldiers. Only the 
pupils w'ho are in excellent physical condition 
should be encouraged to participate in vigor- 
ous physical activity such as plowing, cutting 
wood, cutting grass, or athletic games for 15 
hours each week. It usually requires about 
1 month of training before a normal youth 
can practice physical exercises strenuously for 
protracted periods of time without undesir- 
able muscle soreness and fatigue. 

Initiating the Program 

In fitting the physical education program 
into the total program of a school it is nec- 
essary that there be provided the minimum 
essentials of ( 1 ) adequate time in the daily 
schedule, (2) a competent teacher, (3) a place 
for conducting the classes, and (4) at least a 
minimum amount of supplies and equipment. 

The initiation of the program on a Nation- 
wide basis will demand an expenditure of 
time, effort and money. It promises, however, 
reasonable certainty of attaining the objective 
of maximum physical fitness for the partici- 
pants. Basically it calls for but two changes 
in the usual high-school program. The first 
is an increase in teaching time allotted to 
instruction in physical education, and the sec- 
ond change is an increase in the intensity of 
the exercises. 

Adaptation of Program for 
Small Comtnnnities 

The proposed program is flexible enough to 
permit schools of all types, including large 
and small urban and rural schools, to make 
such adaptations as will enable them to under- 
take it. Many of the activities can be con- 
ducted without apparatus or equipment, but 
the greater values should be expected where 
at least a minimum amount of supplies and 
equipment are provided and adequate build- 
ings and playing fields are available. In cases 
of necessity, there are many activities that can 
be practiced during inclement weather in 
school buildings that do not have gymna- 
siums. The maximum use and adaptation 
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should be made of corridors, classrooms, au- 
ditoriums, stages in auditoriums, and paved 
outdoor courts in poorly equipped schools. 
Some of the activities that can be used under 
unfavorable conditions are calisthenics; gym- 
nastic stunts; chinning and the hanging half 
lever on removable bars in doorways or on 
bars attached to brackets on the walls of 
corridors; the push-up; the sit-up; climbing 
ropes suspended in corridors, auditoriums, or 
stages; the leg lift; the forward bend; jump 
and reach; standing broad jump on mats or 
other soft surfaces; potato races in corridors, 
auditoriums, or basements; grip and chest 
exercises that can be practiced with low-cost 
spring or elastic equipment; and bar vault in 
corridors, auditoriums, stages, or basements 
where a safe bar and mats may be provided. 

There are many days during the cold win- 
ter months on which warmly clothed children 
can participate in vigorous activities out-of- 
doors. This is particularly true in situations 
w'here there are paved surfaces that can be 


kept free of snow, ice, mud. and water. It is 
recommended, therefore, that paved courts be 
provided where they seem to be needed and 
that a maximum use be made of the outdoors 
for physical education activities. 

There are probably many communities in 
which existing facilities and personnel can be 
used to supplement the school facilities and 
personnel in carrying out the instructional 
and participation phases of the physical edu- 
cation program. Consideration should be 
given to the possibility of cooperation be- 
tween schools, and any organizations such as 
YMCA’s, athletic clubs, recreation depart- 
ments, Granges and other community agen- 
cies, in planning and executing the school 
program of physical fitness. 

for Vhysieat Fitnosg 

Large numbers of pupils now enrolled in 
high schools will enter into active service in 
the armed forces and wartime industry in the 
immediate future. In addition to the boys 
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who will be called to some form of service, 
it has been estimated that by the end of 1943, 
6,000,000 women will be employed in war 
production, manv of whom will be drawn 
from the age group now in high school. 
These youth must be fit in order to render 
effective service. They must be fit not only 
from the standpoint of technical skill and 
morale, but also physically fit, which means 
that they must have the strength, skill, 
stamina, and endurance required for active 
service and hard work. 

Army and Navy officers have stated that 
large numbers of the young men inducted 
into military service whose physical examina- 
tions reveal no serious physical defects, lack 
development, skills, strength, and endurance 
to such a degree that the program of military 
training is retarded for several months while 
the recruits are being built up physically. 

It is common knowledge among physical 
education instructors in high schools and col- 
leges that large numbers of their male stu- 
dents are weak, have poor coordination, can- 
not, climb a rope, carry a burden equal to 
their own weight, or vault out of a trench the 
height of their chests. The poor physical 
condition of the majority of American young 
people is a serious handicap in training sol- 
diers, sailors, and airmen and interferes with 
the maximum industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction. 

Nature of Physical Fitness 

A person who is physically fit for military 
or naval service must be capable of maintain- 
ing sustained effort with a maximum of speed 
and skill. This means that one must have 
strength, stamina, endurance, and good co- 


ordination. Sp'fted,' agi|it) ,' and flexibility in 
movement are important factors in skill. 

There are several conditions that affect the 
development and maintenance of a desirable 
level of physical fitness. Participating regu- 
larly in a rational program of physical edu- 
cation has been demonstrated to be one of tbt; 
most important elements that contribute to 
physical fitness. Other significant factors 
that influence physical fitness, favorably or 
adversely, are physical defects, communicable 
diseases, accidents, nutrition, personal health 
habits, and environmental conditions. 

The development of physical fitness through 
the use of physical education activities de- 
mands vigorous particiation over protracted 
periods of time. An individual must press 
his effort until it hurts. This means that he 
must not stop at the first sign of fatigue, but 
continue his exertions until he is tired. 

Preparation for service during wartime de- 
mands that boys must learn to swim long 
distances while fully clothed and carrying 
equipment; they must be able to keep them- 
selves afloat for many hours. Arm and 
shoulder strength must be developed so that 
they can climb down ropes or scale walls 
while carrying heavy loads. The ability to 
take hard falls without serious injury must be 
developed. In combative activities it is neces- 
sary to stress delivering their energy in a 
quick explosive effort. Games and sports 
must develop a spirit of aggressive attack and 
ability to take physical punishment without 
flinching. For industrial groups, which are 
far greater numerically than the armed forces, 
physical strength and stamina are needed to 
speed up work for long hours without ab- 
sences which would slow production. 
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CHAPTER II 

Responsibility of School Administrators and Teachers 


Athniniftiraiivf Adjtisitnvnis 

THE SUCCESSFUL operation of the war- 
time program of physical education in higli 
schools that is recommended in this hulletin 
will probably necessitate adjustments in sev- 
eral administrative and managerial proce- 
dures on the part of many school administra- 
tors and teachers. Some of these functions 
must be performed on the State level, others 
on the city and county level, and several in 
each local high school. 

Some of the items that should receive at- 
tention on the State level are: ( 1 1 super- 
visory and consultant service; (2j a program 
of pre-service and in-service training of 
teachers: (3) credit for physical education 
toward high-school graduation: (4i planning 
lor the cooperative efforts of school author- 
ties and representatives of public health, 
nutrition, civilian defense, recreation, and 
voluntary health and recreation groups: and 
(5 I providing for inclusion of physical edu- 
cation in the State course of study through 
action of the State Curriculum Commission or 
by other means. 

The functions that should be performed 
on a city and county level in promoting and 
administering an adequate program of war- 
time phvsical education include: 

1. The official approval of the program b) 

the board of education. 

2. A program of interpretation and pub- 

licity to help the citizens of each com- 
munity and the members of the board 
of education to understand the objec- 
tives and content of the program. 

3. The allocation of — 

(a) At least one regular school period 
daily for the instruction of every pupil 


in physical education. Daily periods 
of at least ()(J minutes and a maximum 
class size of 50 pupils are recom- 
mended. 

(hi Teaching and supervisory person- 
nel to conduct the program. 

(c) Funds for facilities, equipment, ami 
supplies. 

4. The approval of standards concerning — 

( a ) Attendance. 

(b) Excuses. 

(c) Return of pupils to classes after 
absence. 

(d) Marking. 

(e) Credit. 

( f I Record keeping. 

(gl Dress for activity classes. 

( h I Physical examinations. 

5. The arrangement of schedules for ath- 
letic games. Since participation in com- 
petitive extracurricular activities of a 
vigorous, bodily-contact nature is highh 
desirable, it may be necessary to change 
the existing school transportation sched- 
ules in some instances in order that the 
interscholastic and intramural athletic 
program may function. 

6. The adoption of a policy which would 
make school facilities available for use 
by the citizens of the community. 

Adaptations in Looal Svhoots 

The details of planning and operating the 
high-school program of physical fitness will 
be different in each school. The interest, 
diligence, and enthusiasm with which the 
principal and teachers of a school attack the 
problems involved will determine largely the 
quality of results that are achieved. 
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Ill main schools, if the program ol physical 
educaliuii rccummeiuied in tliis manual v%erc 
adopted, changes in the school program would 
he necessary. These changes would include 
( 1 1 increase in time for instruction and par- 
ticipation in physical education activities; 
(2) a requirement that all normal pupils par- 
ticipate regularly; 13) an increase in the in- 
tensity and ruggedness of the activities in- 
cluded in the program; and (4) changes in 
the methods of program planning, class or- 
ganization, and teaching. 

In schools with inadequate facilities and 
faculty, adjustments can frequently be made 
that will permit the conduct of the minimum 
essentials of the program. Gymnasiums and 
athletic fields, for example, are highly desir- 
able, hut their absence does not prohibit all 
parts df the program. Playground space, va- 
cant lots, blocked-off streets, building roofs, 
and other makeshifts can be used if necessary. 


Kntluisiastic leaders can do much to adapt 
a program to conditions where there are min- 
imum facilities. Supplies and equipment usu- 
ally are necessary for a program of physical 
fitness, but apparently they will be severely 
rationed during the war. It will still he possi- 
ble, however, to carry on a minimum program 
without them, but in situations where supplies 
and equipment are available, their conserva- 
tion, which has always been desirable, now 
becomes a necessity . 

I’he ways in which additional time in the 
school day may be found for physical educa- 
tion include reorganization of the school pro- 
gram or lengthening the school day. The 
problem of securing additional teacher time 
is an important one that must be solved in 
a different way in each school. It may be 
that the principal could ( 1 1 utilize the help 
of volunteers such as recreation workers or 
other highly motivated teachers; (2) increase 
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the nunibei' of teaching periods required of all 
teachers; (3) eliminate classes whose contri- 
butions to the war effort are of less immedi- 
ate value; (4) bring back to teaching former 
teachers who are not employed at the present 
time; and (5) organize larger classes with 
pupil squad leaders acting under the direction 
and supervision of a teacher. 

The increase in the strenuousness of the 
activities and duration of participation make 
it essential that pupils be classified in ability 
groups. At least three groups seem desirable 
and these are: 

1. Tile normal group whieli will be able to take 
the full program. 

2 . The pupils who return to school after absence 
due to illness who will need a modified program 
for a limited time. 

3. The physically handicapped and less healthy 
pupils. Such pupils, properly conditioned, are 
frequently able to take their places in war 
industry. 

The daily instructional periods should be 
filled with activities of sufficient ruggedness 
to make the pupils physically fit. This in- 
volves among other things, an extension of the 
intramural and interscholastic programs. 
These additional vigorous physical activities 
will augment the benefits derived from re- 
quired classes. Pupils who participate iit the 
interscholastic and intramural programs 
should participate in the regular instructional 
periods in physical education. 

When intramural schedules are prepared, 
emphasis should be placed on competition for 
the largest number of pupils the greatest num- 
ber of times possible. This means that round- 
robin schedules and other procedures that in- 
volve large numbers should be used instead of 
elimination tournaments. 

It is important that every school keep 
proper records, maintain standards of accom- 
plishment, provide for safety, and care for 
pupils in case of accident. 

The administrative procedures of local 
schools should require teachers of physical 
fitness to reduce to a minimum the time so 


frequently lost in routine class procedures 
such as: (1) Assembling classes after the 

bell; (2) taking roll; and (3) taking a shower 
bath and dressing after class. 

i*lanning by the Teacher 

Each teacher should develop and use plans 
and programs that are suitable to the partic- 
ular situation in which he is teaching. The 
statements on the following pages make sug- 
gestions which should be helpful to a teacher 
in developing his own plans. Provision should 
be made for each of the following items: 

.1. Plan ahead. 

Before the beginning of each school year 
I the preceding spring, if possible) the chair- 
man of the physical fitness program for 
schools not having a full-time teacher, or 
director of the physical education department 
in schools having several teachers, or the city 
director of physical education in centers hav- 
ing such directors, in cooperation with other 
men and women instructors, should work out 
suggested standards and policies to be fol- 
lowed. When an agreement has been reached 
by the persons having specific responsibilities 
for physical education, a conference should 
be held with the proper administrative author- 
ities to review, adjust, and approve the plans 
which have been made. 

II. Cansider all aetivitien ivhieh inafi 
be included in the secondary school 
program of physical education. 

After the plans and policies have been ap- 
proved, the instructor should make a list of 
all of the activities which may be used in the 
program during the year. Emphasis should 
be placed on the fact that the entire program, 
including instructional and participation peri- 
ods, must be planned. In selecting activities 
a teacher should keep clearly in mind the fol- 
lowing items: 
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1. The contribution that the selected activities 
might make to the development of physical fit- 
ness. 

This bulletin names activities which are suit- 
able. The instructor can add to the ones sug- 
gested any activities which he desires. The 
activities that are added should be rugged and 
vigorous. 

2. The facilities, equipment, and supplies that 
are available. 

(a) Size and number of courts. 

(b) Size and location of gymnasium. 

(c) Play areas and supplies such as halls, bats, 
and nets. 

(d) Budget for the year. 

3. The characteristics of the community. 

(a) The interests and attitudes toward certain 
activities of rural and urban communities. 
Where community interests are narrow, intel- 
ligent effort should be made to enlarge and 
broaden them. 

(b) Suitability of activity for the location and 
available facilities. 

4. The pupils. 

(a) Age and number of pupils. 

(b) Previous training of pupils. 

(c) Pupils having physical defects. 

5. The schedule. 

(a) Length of periods and number per week. 

(b) Season of year. 

(c) Length of time to be spent in each activity. 

C. Arrange a schedule of activities so 
that variation is adequate and the 
proper amount of time is devoted 
to each. 

The following practices should be observed 
in arranging schedules: 

1. Boys’ and girls’ programs should be coordin- 
ated so as to make efficient use of the facilities, 
equipment, and supplies available. 

2. The same activity should be offered long 
enough for the pupils to become skilled in it. 

3. Special effort should be made to provide activi- 
ties which the pupils will use daily at home and 
on week ends. 

4. Based upon a physician’s recommendations, 
suitable activities should be provided for pupils 
who may be unfit to participate in the regidar 
program. 

5. Insofar as possible, the intramural program 
sliould be coordinatetl with the physical educa- 


tion instructional period. Intramural contests 
in the various sports shotdd be conducted in 
the intramural period throughout the time the 
sports are being taught in the physical educa- 
tion class. The intramural program, however, 
should not occupy the time of the physical edu- 
cation period. 

6. \fter the scliedule has been in operation for a 
part of the year, it may be desirable to change 
it to some extent. When this is done revision 
of the whole program shoidd be made. 

7. If it is necessary' to make grade combinations 
in schools where enrollment is small (less than 
a total enrollment of 150 for the upper four 
grades), it will probably be best to combine 
grade 9 with 10 and 11 with 12. In very small 
schools it may be necessary to have the physical 
education period for all four grades at one time. 

8. Plans should be made for a physical education 
demonstration or program with as many pupils 
taking part as possible. Such programs should 
be a natural outgrowth of physical education 
instruction, utilizing the activities regularly 
taught. One value in such programs is letting 
the public see the progress being made. The 
physical fitness day of American Education 
Week in November and National Health Day 
on May 1 are desirable days for such demon- 
strations. 

9. Provision should be made to allow pupils to 
check their achievement against desirable phys- 
ical fitness standards. Standards given in this 
bulletin will be useful for that purpose. 

10. In schools where there are no facilities to take 
care of classes in bad weather, plans for these 
days should be made ahead of time. Activities 
such as the ones given under conditioning exer- 
cises can be carried on in classrooms, corridors 
and playrooms. 

11. Every pupil participating in the regular pro- 
gram should have a vigorous w'orkout during 
each physical education period. 

Ml. Plan tor the effective organization 
and use of the class period. 

Each physical education period should be 
organized and operated in a way to provide 
a relatively long period of continuous partici- 
pation in vigorous activities for all pupils. All 
routine activities, therefore, such as changing 
clothes, roll call, and moving pupils from one 
activity to another, should be carried out with 
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as little loss of time as possible. All possible 
“short cuts” in class routine should be used. 
Some suggestions concerning the arrangement 
and management of class periods are given in 
the following paragraphs. 

A typical class period: ( tO to 60 minutes) 

1. Changing from street clothes to gymnasium 
suits — 4 to 6 minutes 

2. Checking attendance — V-i minute 

3. Marching — 2 to 3 minutes 

4. Conditioning exercises — 8 to 12 minutes 

5. Group activities — 18 to 28 minutes 

6. Showers and dress — 8 to 10 minutes 

Suggestions for Conducting a Class 
Period: 

1. Changing from Street Clothes to Gym- 
nasium Suits. 

In this part of the period the chief objective 
is orderliness and speed. Careful organiza- 
tion will promote the former and a consistent 
policy of tolerating no delay will promote the 
latter. 

If individual lockers are used, the organi- 
zation problem resolves itself into making 


proper assignments and checking regularly to 
see that lockers are kept clean and orderly. 
Sections of adjacent lockers may be assigned 
to each class, or if this creates crowded dress- 
ing conditions, alternate lockers may be 
assigned. 

If a central cage system is used, baskets 
should be so arranged that they can be issued 
with no loss of time. Designated pupils can 
be of valuable assistance in distributing bas- 
kets. After some experimentation the teacher 
should set a definite time limit for students 
to be out of the locker room. 

2. Checking Attendance. 

The object is to enable the instructor to 
keep accurate records. Provision should be 
made not only for listing the pupils who are 
absent, but also for finding the ones who are 
not suitably dressed. Several plans for gain- 
ing this information are suggested here: 

(a) Squad or group system: 

(1) Locker rooms. Place check sheets for the 
leaders at some designated place in the locker 



room in order that absentees and those wear- 
ing unsuitable apparel may be listed while the 
pupils are dressing. When this system is 
used, pupils of one attendance group should 
be assigned adjacent lockers. 

(2) Indoor or outdoor. Plan to have group in 
systematic order such as a line or file and 
check attendance. 

(b) Number system: 

(1) Paint on the gymnasium floor, wall, side- 
walk, or fence enough consecutive numbers 
for the largest number of pupils in any one 
class. Each pupil is assigned a number cor- 
responding to a number given him in the in- 
structor’s roll book. Wheri attendance is 
checked pupils stand on their respective 
numbers. Vacant numbers indicate absence 
and can be quickly noted. 

(2) Numbers corresponding to those in the in- 
structor’s roll book are assigned to pupils. 
Pupils in line call their own numbers as soon 
as the preceding number has been called, but 
not before. When there is a pause in the 
numbering, absence is indicated. 

(c) Basket system: 

When all gymnasium suits are issued through 
a central cage, the roll may be taken by the 
cage fnonitor when he issues the baskets. 


3. Organizing a Class. 

Before the class begins, the teacher should check 
carefully to see that all equipment is in position 
ready for use. Supplies should be easily accessible 
so that the leader or some other designated member 
of the group may obtain them before going to group 
activity. 

The class may be divided into groups and a 
leader should be designated for each group. These 
groups and their leaders may be permanent for 
a semester, or if it seems desirable, for a shorter 
period of time. 

In either event, the instructor should designate 
the area to be used and the activity to be carried 
on in that area. For example, wrestling may be 
specified at one place and volley ball at an- 
other. He can quickly assign the groups to the ac- 
tivity in which they are to participate. With 
permanent groups they can rotate from day to day 
or week to week. 

If the group activities are outdoors where some 
distance is to be covered between the place of 
conditioning exercises and the place where the 
group activities are to be conducted, the group 
may run there under the direction of the group 
leader. 


FLOOR PLAN FOR A CLASS PERIOD IN A SMALL GYMNASIUM 
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When the groups are re-formed ilaily the num- 
ber wliicli can participate in eacli activity can be 
designated and the pupils given tlieir choice of 
tlie activity in which they wish to participate. 
Leaders are assigned to positions and pupils told 
to report where they wish. When the previously 
designated number for an activity has been 
reached, all late comers are instructed to report 
to some otlier group. Care must be exercised to 
see that those reporting to groups do so in an 
orderly manner. Pupils must also be required to 
change groups from day to day or on the same 
day if there is a general change of assignments. 

The group leaders should be given special in- 
struction by the teacher so that they are able to 
assume responsibility for their activities. Sub- 
leaders will need training so that someone can 
take charge when the leader is absent or partici- 
pating in some other activity. When the groups 
begin their activity, the teacher should move 
from group to group taking advantage of teach- 
ing situations which arise. 

4. Showers and Dress. 

Except in rare instances it is not necessary to 
reassemble the class at the end of the period. 

490.327° — 42 2 


Pupils shoidd go directly to the locker room, take 
>howers. dry thoroughly, and dress quickly. Close 
supervision is necessary. The members of each 
class should be made responsible for seeing that 
the room is clean when they leave. 

.3. Methods in Activities. 

The following suggestions concerning the methods 
of conducting activities are believed to be per- 
tinent. 

(a) Marching. The object of instruction in 
marching is to teach the pupils a few funda- 
mental commands and movements which will 
enable the instructor to move them quickly and 
effectively to the places where they carry on 
activity. If the instructor is alert to the teach- 
ing possibilities, he may promote ease of move- 
ment. proper body carriage, group solidarity, 
and attention to commands during this period. 
While the pupils are learning the meanings of 
the various commands and how to do them, 5 or 
10 minutes may be spent in marching. After 
that, 2 or 3 minutes of brisk drill should be 
enough for any one day. Commands should be 
clear and forceful. Movements should be brisk. 
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(b) Conditioning exercises. After the brief pe- 
riod of marching, the class should be brought 
into position for conditioning exercises. The 
instructor may demonstrate the exercises and 
lead them if he wishes. He may find it best, 
however, to give intensive training to a few 
pupil leaders and let them conduct the exercise 
while he moves among the pupils or behind them 
seeing that exercises are properly executed and 
giving special instructions wherever needed. 
During the course of the year a number of 
pupils should be given opportunity to lead the 
exercises. 

At the beginning of the year more time wdll 
be required to teach the exercises and for the 
pupils to learn how to do them. After that, 
they can be used rapidly so that pupils get a 
thorough workout in about 10 minutes. It is 
recommended that a small number of exercises 
be used so that the pupils can learn them thor- 
oughly, and become proficient in their use. If 
this is done it will not be necessary to con- 
sume time in explaining an exercise every time 
it is used. 

The period for conditioning exercises may be 
varied occasionally to include cross-country 
running, obstacle races, and other suitable ac- 
tivities. On days when aquatics are scheduled, 
they may be entirely omitted. 

If classes are as large as 50, it may be de- 
sirable to construct a platform about 4 feet high 
for the leader. This makes it possible for the 
entire class to see him. The leader should face 
the class and do the exercises in the opposite 
direction, e. g., he should do exercise with his 
left foot when class is doing the same exercise 
with its right foot. 

(c) Group and athletic activities. After the 
marching and conditioning exercises are com- 
pleted, the time left in the period may be used 
profitably in combative activities, group and 
team games, and athletic events. 


£. Derelop a suitable testintf program 

Tests serve to motivate pupils to make self- 
improvement, to give the teacher a record of 
what each pupil can do, and to classify pupils 
into groups of approximate!) the same abili- 
ties. Tests suggested in this bulletin are suit- 
able for an effective testing program. 

Class averages in a number of test items can 
be found easily by dividing the total of the 
scores of all pupils by the number of pupils 
in the class. 

By comparing the records of a pupil with 
the class average and with his own previous 
records, a pupil may be motivated to practice 
harder. Records secured for this purpose 
also enable the instructor to determine the 
progress made by each pupil and make it pos- 
sible for him to place a pupil in a group with 
others having similar ability. 

The scores of the members of a group can 
be placed in order of rank from best to poor- 
est. Pupils may then be divided into as many 
groups or squads as best suits the facilities 
to be used and activities to be offered. An ar- 
rangement of this kind permits pupils of ap- 
proximately the same ability to be placed 
together in squads or groups. 

F. Plan the intramural and 
interseholastie programs 

The physical education period is a teaching 
period which during the present emergency is 
being devoted entirely to physical fitness. 
The intramural program should carry out this 
idea and should include only activities which 
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To stimulate interest it may be desirable to 
determine school champions from the league 
winners. The single and double elimination 
tournaments are useful for this purpose. The 
double elimination provides more competition 
and gives a loser a second opportunity to be- 
cotne champion. The single elimination tour- 
nament requires less time. In some situations 
it may be necessary to use this type of tourna- 
ment to determine league winners. 

The personnel of the teams may be deter- 
mined in a varietv of ways. A school should 
use the plan which seems best for its particu- 
lar situation, home rooms, grades, clubs or 
organizations, independent groups, physical 
education classes, athletic association groups, 
and combination of groups. Each group 
shoidd elect for a specified time a captain or 

If the athletic coach is made responsible for 
intramural athletics, it will be necessary to 
conduct the contests so that the periods do not 
condict with school team practice. If this 
conflicl cannot be adjusted, sonie other fac- 



Icader who should be responsible for the 
team. 


contribute directly to physical fitness. A 
special period after school or, if there are 
transportation difficulties, during the regular 
school day, should be set aside for this 
purpose. 

The object is to get as much pupil partici- 
pation as possible. Where leagues are used, 
the round-robin type of tournament rather 
than the elimination type should be used. 
This will provide for greater participation. 
The diagram on page 12 illustrates the way 
the round-robin tournament operates. 

Oittt Kvon 
numher numher 
of tPftms of tfHimx 

I'he teams in opposite columns play each 
other. If there is an odd numher of 
1 2 teams a bye should replace one of the 

niind)ers and be rotated in the same 
3 4 way that the numhers are rotated. Any 

numher of teams may he used, hut for 
5 Bye best success, it will probably be desir- 
able to use no more than 10 in one 
league. There can be any number of 
leagues. The ’‘round” may be operated 
as many times as desirable. The win- 
ner of the league, if one is chosen, is 
determined on a percentage basis. 


THE SINGLE ELIMINATION TOURNAMENT 



THE DOUBLE ELIMINATION TOURNAMENT 


Teams play first round os in single eliminotion 
plon. Winrtert odvonce on bracket. Losers move to 
bracket below. VTinners of second round odvonce 
ond losers move to bracket below. One teom, 8 on 
original loser ployed through losers' brocket to meet 
the winrter of the winners brocket ond won the 
toumoment. Teems ore eliminated only offer their 
second defeot. In the finol round the winner of 2 
, out of 3 gomes is the champion 


Loser gome A 

Loser gome 6 4 
L 

Leeer gome C 6 
Loser gome 0 8 



ulty member should assist with the intramural 
program. Otherwise, both intramural and 
interscholastic activities will suffer. 

The interscholastic program should provide 
for greater participation wherever possible. 
Some schools are planning to have three or 
more teams in each sport participate in inter- 
scholastic athletics. 

The interscholastic program should not be 
curtailed unless absolutely necessary. Read- 
justments should be made which will cut to 
a minimum the travel which is necessary. 
Long trips do not seem to be justifiable. The 
value to be derived from team play in develop- 
ing the will to win and the courage to com- 


pete in bodily contact with persons other than 
daily associates should not be lost sight of at 
this time. 

G. Plans tor cooperation with 
other agencies 

The teacher should utilize community re- 
sources to a maximum in developing physical 
fitness. 'At the same time he should make 
himself and the school facilities available for 
the use of the community. Administrative 
policy, of course, must first make this possible. 

The maximum use of facilities necessitates 
close cooperation on the part of many agen- 
cies in a community. The swimming facili- 
ties and leadership of the recreation depart- 
ment, for example, should be used. A plan 
for promoting swimming must be worked out 
by all who are involved. Likewise park and 
play areas should be available for use by the 
schools. School playground and gymnasiums, 
when not actually in use by the school should 
be available to the community and the leader- 
ship of the school should assist with programs 
for fitness for the entire community. 

The total fitness program requires close 
cooperation between schools, medical and 
dental groups and other agencies. Teachers 
should have a clear understanding of the best 
way results can be achieved and should enter 
wholeheartedly into the cooperative program. 
Much of the success of a cooperative program 
depends upon administrative policy, but the 
alert and interested teacher can do much to 
develop proper policy and even more toward 
making it work effectively. 
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CHAPTER III 

Selection of Pupils for Training 

[Prepared by the United States Public Health Service^ 


THE PROGRAM outlined in this manual is 
set up for healthy high-school pupils. It is 
intended to be strenuous, even for the healthy. 
Therefore, it is too strenuous for those who 
are physically impaired. This means that a 
careful selection of students is needed before 
the training starts. It is necessary to differ- 
entiate between: (1) The healthy students 

who are able to take the program, and (2) 
those who are not quite healthy and therefore 
not able to take the program in its original 
form. 

Physical training in the armed forces is, 
necessarily, more strenuous than any high- 
school program. It has, however, a safety 
factor which is absent in many schools. In 
the armed forces, the men have been found 
“healthy” by thorough medical examination 
and have ready opportunities for medical 
consultation. In many schools, the pupils 
have neither the one nor the other. In those 
schools, rigorous training is more risky than 
in the fighting forces. 

importance of Medical Exami- 
nation 

rhe medical examination eliminates avoid- 
able hazards. In the Army it leaves the train- 
ing officer with a group which is “healthv” to 
the best of contemporary knowledge. If in 
this group a man collapses, it is an unavoid- 
able price paid for the progress of the group. 
If a high-school student collapses in training, 
without previous medical examination, that 
might have been avoided and cannot be ex- 
cused by the importance of training. 


Periodic medical examination of the stu- 
dents is a task beyond and outside the field of 
physical education. It is necessary for many 
reasons, and its need has been increasingly 
recognized. This development, however, was 
interrupted by the war. Now physicians are 
scarce, and in most high schools no physi- 
cians are available for periodic examinations. 
This means that the practical responsibility 
for the selection of the students will rest 
largely with the teacher of physical education. 

increased War Responsibility 
of the Teacher 

This is the situation: 

( 1 I The program of harder physical train- 
ing will put greater demands on the 
health of the students. 

(2 1 The schools will have greater difficul- 
ties in finding physicians for school 
examinations. 

The combination of these two factors char- 
acterize the present situation. The teacher 
must make sure that he works with a healthy 
group; otherwise he risks more in the train- 
ing than does any army officer. 

The situation was different in the past, 
when physical education in high schools was 
lenient. In peacetime training, it proved of 
no particular danger that man) students had 
not had medical examinations for years (re- 
grettable as it was for other reasons ) . Col- 
lapses and other health impairments as the 
results of over-exertion tvere rare. If, now, 
capacity programs are recommended with the 
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aim of going to the limit of the ptudent’s abil- 
ity ( or even beyond it I . then the situation is 
different. The students must be divided into 
those who can take the training and those who 
cannot. If this task is left to the teacher, then 
he needs safer methods of discrimination than 
heretofore. 

To repeat. b\ far the best solution would 
be a thorough “medical” examination, fol- 
lowed by a “physical” inspection by the 
teacher. But this is impossible in most 
schools, w ith the limited number of physicians 
available in the country. Even if the money 
were available, the physicians could not be 
found. 

Selevtion by the Teaehor 

We must start from a simple fact: It is 

impossible to diagnose disease or the absence 
of disease without a thorough medical ex- 
amination. An experienced physician and an 
experienced teacher of physical education mav 
make brilliant snap-judgments, and both may 


be often right, hut neither of them can rely 
upon such a diagnosis, and ‘neither should. 
No competent physician would dare to say: 
“This student is healthy,” without having 
tested him by a careful examination. 

The educator may object: “But the medical 
examination, too, may be wrong. We often 
find cardio-respiratory disturbances which the 
physician has not discovered.” This is quite 
correct. Therefore, observation by the sports 
teacher is a valuable supplement to the med- 
ical examination. In fact, it is so valuable 
that cooperation between medicine and phvsi- 
cal education is leading to a new borderline 
field. In Europe, where this development is 
more advanced, it has led to the specialty of 
“sports physicians,” who often came from the 
ranks of physical education. 

But we cannot say that because more than 
medical examination is desirable, less than 
medical examination is sufficient. The teacher 
cannot possibly make a safe discrimination 
between his healthy students and those who 
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are moderately impaired, no matter what 
methods he applies. 

Such unfailing diagnosis, however, is not 
demanded of the teacher, if he treats the situ- 
ation as what it really is, an emergency situ- 
ation in which he and his students are doing 
their best. With this attitude he does not 
overplay his role and will have the backing 
of parents and physicians. 

The teacher needs that backing, for if he 
cannot support his selection bv medical exam- 
ination of the entire class, then he needs an- 
other pattern for safe selection. This pattern 
consists of: (1) Close cooperation of the 

parents of the pupils, and ( 2 1 medical deci- 
sions for those whose health he doubts. Lack- 
ing periodic medical examinations, this is the 
safest and most efficient procedure which the 
school can choose. 

Caoperation of Teachoi’s 
and Parents 

There are many ways to Jiiake the students 
enthusiastic and to win the cooperation of the 
parents for the program. The following para- 
graphs describe but one method which is 
adapted to the present situation: 

If at the beginning of the term the teacher or 
principal addresses the class, deals with the patri- 
otic duties of high-school youth, discusses the 
potential service in fighting forces or in civilian 
war work, and ends with an explanation of the 
new program of physical training as a preparation 
for both; then the reaction of the class is enthusi- 
astic — as was experienced in universities with sim- 
ilar programs. And if now the teacher asks: 
“Who is healthy enough to join the new pro- 
gram':'” practically the entire class will report at 
once. 

Here is where the “selection” starts; for at this 
point the teaeher may ask that each who wants 
to participate should bring a written note from his 
family physician stating that he is in good health. 
This will arouse lively objections, since many stu- 
dents have no family physician and have been 
healthy for years. Others will report that their 
family physician has left for the Army. But all 
these students will readily accept the “compro- 


mise” of the teacher to bring at once a written 
statement from their parents that they are entirely 
healthy. 

The teacher could start without either docu- 
ment; in fact, he can start without any for- 
mality. But the above or a similar method, 
adapted to the local situation, is a great assist- 
ance to his task of selection, wherever he works 
without a school physician. In some com- 
munities, the teacher might not need to follow 
this procedure; in others he does. The deci- 
sion is up to him and his principal. 

Cooperation of Teaeher s and 
Physicians 

The teacher has no influence upon the choice 
of the private physicians to whom the parents 
send his pupils. But if he is skillful, he can 
learn from every physician what he needs to 
know. Moreover, he may obtain written re- 
ports which remain as permanent documents in 
his department. 

Since most of our high schools have no peri- 
odic examinations, they have no medical rec- 
ords on the healthy students. But some of 
them carry excellent medical documents about 
those students who are physically impaired. 
I heir departments of physical training have 
files which testify to a systematic correspond- 
ence between the school and physicians, clinics, 
and hospitals. The medical responses are 
complete enough to have the value of medical 
records and contain important information 
about the physical training of those students 
who are not quite healthy. 

Such direct connections betw een teacher and 
treating physicians will become indispensable 
in the forthcoming time of intensive physical 
training. In small communities, the teacher 
should have connections with the private physi- 
cians and, for his needy cases and questions of 
organization, w ith the county health officer. 

Techniques iff Selection 

The selection of pupils by the teacher of 
physical education should be based on three 
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factors: (1) Case history, (2) Physical inspec- 
tion, and (3) Careful observation during the 
first weeks of training. 

Case History 

The precise case history of the student is far 
more important than is generally known. It 
should reveal all former illnesses and tempo- 
rary disturbances. A comprehensive case his- 
tory furnishes most of the considerations which 
the teacher needs for his selection; therefore, 
the teacher cannot be persistent enough in get- 
ting it before he inspects the individual student. 
He obtains this material: 

A. From the student himself it is advisable to 

request a concise written report on: 

(1) All former illness 

(a) Report all kinds of illnesses you have 
ever had, and the time when they occurred. 
(For instance: Scarlet fever, January-Feb- 
ruary 1929; Rheumatism, October till De- 
cember 1941) 

(b) Have you ever been a hospital patient? 
When? How long? For what illness? 

(c) Have you had treatment by a physician 
or a clinic? When? How long? For 
what illness? (Here you may have to re- 
peat things which you answered to question 

(a).) 

(2) All present illness or physical impairment 

(a) Have you had medical treatment during 
the last 3 months? For what illness? 

(b) Do you, now, have any complaint regard- 
ing your health? (For instance, headache, 
a weak heart, a weak leg, abdominal pain 
menstrual pain, etc.) 

(c) Have you been asked to report to any 
physician or clinic for further observation? 
For what disturbance? 

(3) Special wishes for physical improvement 

What special wishes do you have for improv- 
ing your physical condition? (Do you feel 
lacking in strength or endurance? Do you 
want to put on or lose weight? etc.) 

(4) General remarks ivhich the student wants 

to add regarding his condition. 

B. From the parents (see below) 

C. From medical documents. 


To obtain the case histories as precisely and 
quickly as possible, questions of the above type 
may be dictated to the students, and they mav 
be told to answer them at home. If possible 
(and psychologically advisable in the respec- 
tive communities), these brief reports mav be 
countersigned by one of the parents. This in- 
creases the value of the report; in addition it 
encourages parents to write informative letters 
to the teacher or to get in personal touch with 
him. If the pupil has a home room teacher, 
he may add a brief comment to the report. 
Now the teacher of physical education may 
study these reports carefully. Rather than 
inspecting his students before he is familiar 
with the reports, he should postpone the physi- 
cal inspection for a day or two. 

Evaluation of the Reports 

The evaluation of the reports is not too diffi- 
cult, if the teacher spends time and thought on 
them. He may select and mark with colored 
pencil items which, in his judgment, are im- 
portant for the student’s present condition. 
He will disregard, for instance, measles or even 
diphtheria, if they have been overcome years 
before without reported after effects. He will, 
however, be keenly aware of an old heart dis- 
ease, tuberculosis, or any nervous disease. In 
short, he will mark all those facts which, from 
his knowledge of school hygiene and school 
health work, may be of influence upon the 
present condition of the student. And he may 
summarize these facts with a pencilled note at 
the end of each report. 

With this report at hand (and any previous 
medical document regarding the case) , the 
teacher is well prepared to inspect the student. 

Phffsieal tnspeetion 

The physical inspection in this program has 
one major objective: to decide whether or not 
the student is able to take the strenuous pro- 
gram of physical training. If, on the basis of 
history and inspection, the student seems en- 
tirely healthy, then he may be admitted to the 
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training. If, on the basis of either one, any 
physical impairment is found, or even the sus- 
picion of an impairment, then the parents 
should be informed, and the student should 
bring a letter from a physician. For the sake 
of security, the teacher should not risk any 
decisions regarding, for instance, heart trouble 
or the strength of an abdominal scar. No 
medical officer of the armed forces would risk 
such a decision, and the teacher does not need 
to risk more. 

Some Special PointecH tor the 

tnupection by the Teacher 

The following suggestions are confined to 
the practical aim of this inspection, to the deci- 
sion regarding physical training. 

(ll The general appearance oj the body is 
an important factor; but the “type" alone is 
not decisive. A muscular student may tire 
easily, and a slender, weak-looking student 
may be surprisingly enduring. Many of these 
qualities are inherited; this is important for 
physical education, because it is very difficult 
to influence inherited qualities by training. 

The thin students and the fat students re- 
quire individual decisions. In both cases, the 
teacher should refrain from wholesale rules 
regarding physical training, for leanness as 
well as obesity are caused by a great variety of 
conditions. A thin student may be strength- 
ened by physical training; but just as well he 


may need rest and special medical measures. 
A fat student may or may not lose weight by 
training; in addition, he may be harmed by 
physical strain. Both the thin and the fat 
pupils should be sent to physicians; medical 
and laboratory examinations may arrive at a 
correct analysis of the individual case. 

For judging the general appearance, knowl- 
edge of the case history is important. A thin 
boy may be entirely healthy, but if he has 
suffered from tuberculosis, or if tuberculosis 
is in his family, his leanness may have a dif- 
ferent significance. 

(2) Weight and height of the student may 
be taken, and the circumference of the thorax 
may be measured at deepest inspiration and 
expiration. Though these figures have no sig- 
nificance for the selection — the variety of types 
is too great — they are of interest in the re- 
examination of students during the training. 

(3) .Systematic tests of vision and hearing 
do not belong to this examination. Their 
bearing on physical education is limited to 
these grave cases which, by their defect, would 
risk accident in the training. (This refers to 
visual acuities of less than 20/50 after correc- 
tion with glasses or to hearing defects which 
make it impossible to understand commands.) 
These gravest cases are known to the class 
teacher and should be reported to the teacher 
of physical education. Dubious cases should 
be decided by the physician. 

( 4) Pupils with considerable enlargement 
of the tonsils should be sent to a physician; 
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they are fit for training either with medical 
permission or after short treatment. 

(5) The condition of the teeth, while im- 
portant for other reasons, has no relation to 
the selection for physical training. 

(6) Shoulder girdle and arms require in- 
spection for the training rather than for the 
selection. The great majority of pupils have 
well-trained legs but weak and poorly trained 
upper extremities. The improvement of this 
condition is an important task in the present 
training. It should also be considered in girls, 
for their prospective work in war industries. 

(7) The shape of the chest has little signifi- 
cance for the selection. The form of the 
thorax is hereditary, and a pupil with a flat 
chest may be completely healthy. If the case 
history has made certain that there is no tuber- 
culosis in the history of the pupil or his family, 
then only conspicuous deformities of the chest 
need medical decision. In all healthy pupils, 
no matter what their thorax form may be. the 
physical training can greatly improve respira- 
tion and respiratory musculature. 

(8) Heart function and circulation are the 
most important problems in strenuous physi- 
cal training. Their discovery is rightly en- 
trusted to medical examinations in the armed 
forces as well as in the school health service. 

But how can the teacher of physical educa- 
tion suspect a disturbance of heart function or 
circulation, if no medical examination has pre- 
ceded his inspection? The following consid 
eration may be of some assistance: 

(a) The case history is again of particular im- 
portance. If the pupil has ever suffered from a 
heart disturbance of any kind, he needs a new 
medical examination before being admitted to 
capacity training. Attention should also be paid 
to rheumatic fever in the history, no matter when 
it had occurred. Rheumatic fever is frequently 
the cause of organic heart disease. Recent sta- 
tistics have shown that its significance as a fore- 
runner to heart disturbances has not been fully 
appreciated in the discovery of cardiacs in schools. 

(b) Since the teacher cannot examine the heart, 
he depends upon observing the circulation. In do- 
ing so, he should keep in mind: the circulation 


sustained by a weak heart, even by a heart with 
an organic defect, may be entirely sufficient if the 
body is not in action. It may be compensated so 
well that even the pupil’s pulse feels completely 
normal. The disturbance may clearly appear, how- 
ever, after physical activity even of short duration. 

Therefore the teacher should keenly observe his 
new students after physical activities. He should 
pay attention to changes which may be caused by 
a circulatory disturbance: 

(1) Is the student panting unduly? (An insuf- 
ficient circulation does not bring enough oxy- 
gen to the tissues.) 

(2) Is any rapid movement of the lieart visible 
on the left side of the thorax? 

(3) Does the student look conspicuously pale 
and exhausted? 

(4) Is the pulse speeded up abnormally or has 
it become distinctly irregular? Feeling the 
pulse does not belong to the duties of the 
teacher of physical education; but it can be 
assumed that most teachers have occasionally 
practiced it. Irregularities of the pulse re- 
quire medical decisions; they are often more 
conspicuous after physical activity. The speed 
of the pulse varies greatly in different indi- 
viduals. (The pulse rate of the healthy varies 
from below 60 to over 100 per minute.) The 
often quoted average of 72 per minute is too 
low for healthy adolescents, where the average 
can be assumed to be at least 10 beats more. 
In girls it is about 7 to 8 beats faster than in 
boys. After physical activity the pulse rate 
goes up; that amount too is highly variable, 
so that only an excessive increase — for in- 
stance, an increase of more than 20 beats per 
minute after short, moderate exercise — is sus- 
picious. Quite generally the quickened pulse 
returns to normal after a few minutes of rest. 
If, for instance, 3 minutes after running, the 
pulse is still conspicuously speeded up, then 
the condition is questionable enough to deserve 
medical examination. 

There are elaborate tests for the circulation, 
set up by physiologists and physical educators. 
Some of these tests are highly competent and 
may be added to the above considerations. 
But the teacher should never forget that no 
single method can cope with a problem which 
is highly complex even in the hands of special- 
ized physicians. 

(9) Abdominal scars from operations (in 
adolescents mainly appendicitis operations) 
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are solid in the jiieat majority of cases and can 
be disregarded after a year. In some cases, 
however, they form weak spots of the abdomi 
nal wall and present the danger of ruptures 
(see below I . It is impossible to differentiate 
a weak scar from a solid scar w ithout medical 
examination, and the teacher should regard all 
abdominal scars with certain concern. In his 
present selection for strenuous training, he is 
safer if he obtains a note from a physician 
stating that no further caution is necessary. 

(10) A rupture (hernia) is a protrusion 
of intestines through a weakened part of the 
abdominal wall; it is covered by normal skin 
and may appear as a small lump to the inspect- 
ing eye. The most frequent type of rupture 
among boys is the inguinal hernia, located in 
the groin. Girls too may have inguinal rup- 
tures, but far less frequently. The rupture 
appears as a bulging only in its later stage; in 


its early stages it can be recognized only by 
careful examination, which is not possible for 
the teacher. Hence attention should be paid 
to a dragging sensation of pain in the groin. 
A hernia of a high-school pupil should be oper 
ated on, as soon as it is diagnosed by a physi- 
cian. With an untreated hernia the student 
is not fit for rigorous training. The operation, 
however, implies no risk or pain; and a few 
weeks afterwards the student is ready for any 
kind of training. Boys should be told that 
the operation is required for service in the 
armed forces. 

Another type of hernia is the umbilical 
{navel) hernia, occurring in both bovs and 
girls. In early childhood, a navel hernia may 
improve spontaneously; in high-school age. 
however, it requires operation. The operation 
is even less serious than that for an inguinal 
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hernia, and the student should be influenced 
to have it performed. 

(11) Menstrual disturbances in high-school 
girls are seldom a reason for general rejection 
from a strenuous training program. With few 
exceptions, the girls can be admitted to their 
new program, if the regulations for the men- 
strual period are flexible and individual 
enough. This is necessary, for the physical 
constitution of adolescent girls is too indi- 
vidual to permit rigid standard rules for the 
group. 

In weighing these individual variations, one 
should not forget that even gynecological ex- 
amination substantiates only part of the dis- 
turbance, while most of the hormonal side is 
still highly problematic. This includes indi- 
vidual lack of strength and intensity of pain. 
Thus three groups are indicated : 

(a) The great majority of the pupils are able 
to submit to the customary regulations of the 
school regarding periodic excuse from physical 
training. 

(b) A second group is entitled to individual con- 
sideration and prolonged excuse during the men- 
strual period. 

(c) The gravest cases need medical advice. 

(12) Orthopedic consideration regarding 
the spine is familiar to the teacher of physical 
education. There is, however, one special con- 
dition for which he should watch in his inspec- 
tion; the angular prominence of one or two 
vertebrae. Such an angular prominence re- 
quires medical examination and in many cases 
X-rays, for it may be the symptom of an old 
tuberculosis of the spine, which might flare 
up under strenuous training. Angular de- 
formities of the spine are always suspicious, 
because they may be caused by serious disease 
of one or two vertebrae. By recognizing such 
a spine as suspicious and suggesting medical 
examination the teacher may save the life of 
the student. 

(13) The inspection of pelvis and legs 
broaches in every case questions regarding the 
training of legs and feet. The teacher is fa- 
miliar with many of these questions; in fact, 


he has studied them with particular care. 
Therefore, it is useful to recall that he should 
be cautious in judging orthopedic disturb- 
ances. His “diagnosis” may be right in many 
cases, but it is bound to be wrong in others. 
This may be illustrated by two examples: 

A slight pain in the hip may seem to be well 
explained by a flat foot or a knock knee. Instead, 
it may be caused by a specific adolescent disturb- 
ance in the hip joint, which the teacher cannot 
possibly diagnose. Or a pain in a flat arch may 
seem characteristic of flat foot. Instead, it might 
be caused by a tuberculosis of one of tbe foot 
bones. 

This leads to the general advice: The teacher 
should keep in mind that grave afflictions of a 
very different nature, such as tuberculosis or 
growths in bones, may start slowly and with 
apparently harmless symptoms. However, the 
most dangerous affliction, malignant growth, 
often starts without any pain. This means 
that every deviation from the norm, harmless 
as it may seem, should be transferred to medi- 
cal examination. The teacher of physical 
education may well be the only person who, 
during the next year, will inspect high-school 
students. 

Ohm»rratian in Training 

During the first weeks of training, the 
teacher has a great opportunity to supplement 
or modify his selection. For at least 4 weeks, 
he should observe the students, as if the process 
of selection were not yet concluded. In this 
period he may well discover cardio-vascular 
disturbances which nobody had suspected in 
the student. Here his observation may fur- 
nish the first andj perhaps, the only material 
by which a serious affliction can be discovered. 

Grouping of Pupils 

The modern teacher of physical education is 
familiar with the concept that training should 
be adapted to the individual. Therefore the 
physical inspection also serves the task of find- 
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ing the type of training which is best suited to 
the individual student. 

This program, however, deals with capacity 
training of healthy youth and consciously re- 
frains from individual modifications. The 
selection, therefore, must conform to this ob- 
jective; it will lead to the differentiation of 
two groups: (1 ) The group which is physically 
able to begin the training, and (2) a group 
which, at this moment, is not physically able 
to take it. This group is too heterogeneous 
and too important from the medical, social, 
and psychological point of view to be discussed 
as a side issue of this program. 

It will depend upon local school conditions 
whether part of this second group can be 
trained together with the healthy group. In 
that case, the rules of the program for the 
healthy must be considerably modified in its 
application for the others. The more rigorous 
the requirements for the healthy, the more 
individualized and considerate must be the 
measures for the weak. This will be discussed 
in a later publication. 

☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ 

Phy sical SiundarAs tor 

thr Armed Forces 

The physical requirements for the different 
branches of the two armed services vary so 
widely that it would be difficult to gather 
them all together here. Furthermore, since 
changes are made from time to time, any state- 
ment would be out of date before long. The 
general requirements for the Army and Navy 
may be obtained from recruiting stations, and 
school health guidance authorities should keep 
in touch with developments so as to be able 
to give helpful advice. They should, how- 
ever, exercise particular care to make clear to 
the boys that only Army and Navy officials can 
speak authoritatively. 

In general, the requirements for flight train- 
ing in the air services are the most demanding 


and stringent, and since it ^vould be a waste of 
time and of teaching facilities to take boys 
into pre-flight aeronautics courses who clearly 
will not be able to qualify as aviation cadets, 
the following statement, prepared jointly by 
the medical departments of the Army and Navy 
air services, is appended. 

In connection with the physical screening of 
boys for pre-flight work as potential pilots, bom- 
bardiers or navigators, tbe high school will, of 
course, wish to include all who have a fair chance 
of meeting the physical requirements at some 
later date, and to exclude only those who will 
clearly not be able to meet them, in spite of nor- 
mal development or special remedial action in 
the meantime. It is, therefore, unnecessary to 
state the physical requirements in great detail, 
or to call for a lengthy physical examination, 
especially at a time when the medical profession 
is greatly overworked. The following general 
statement of requirements will serve as a guide. 

For the Army — 

Visual acuity 20/20 bilateral. 

Normal color vision. 

Unimpaired ocular muscle balance. 

Unimpaired optical organism, anatomically and me- 
chanically. 

Good respiratory ventilation and vital capacity. 

Hearing 20/20 each ear. 

Serviceable non-carious teeth with good occlusion. 
(Consult nearest Air Force Station or Aviation 
Cadet Examining Board for minimum dental 
requirements) . 

A stable equilibrium. 

A sound cardiovascular system, nervous and 
organic. 

A well-formed, well-adjusted, and coordinated phy- 
sique. 

Height: Minimum, 60 inches; maximum, 76 inches. 
(Height, requirements for fighter pilots 64"- 
69"; for other pilots 64"— 76"; for bombar- 
diers and navigators 60"-76") 

An integrated and stable nervous system. 

For the Navy — 

Normal vision 20/20 each eye, unaided by glasses. 

Normal hearing. 

Normal color vision. 

Unimpaired ocular organs and ocular muscle 
balance. 
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Minimum height requirements, 64 inches; maxi- 
mum height requirements, 76 inches. 

Minimum weight requirements, 124 pounds; maxi- 
mum weight requirements, 200 pounds. Weight 
in excess of 200 pounds may be acceptable pro- 
vided such weight does not constitute obesity to 
extent of physical handicap. 

Normal respiratory ventilation and vital capacity. 

. A sound cardiovascular system, nervous and 
organic. 

Minimum blood pressure, 105; maximum, 135. 

Freedom from rupture or evidence of abnormal re- 
laxed rings, conducive to rupture. 

Minimum of 18 sound teeth, 2 of which shall be 
opposing molars. (All incisors or satisfactory 
replacements) . 

A well-formed, well-adjusted coordinated physique, 
a stable equilibrium, an integrated and stable 
central nervous system. 

No history indicative of susceptibility to hay fever 
or asthma. 

Present height- weight requirements for ap- 
plicants for air-crew training between the ages 
of 18 and 20 are incorporated in the following 
chart : 

Army 


Height in 
inches 

18 

19 

20 


Min. 

Stand. 

Max. 

60 

105 

117 

146 

61 

107 

119 1 

149 

62 ! 

109 

121 1 

151 

63 

112 

124 1 

155 

64 

114 

127 

159 

65 

117 

130 

163 

66 

120 

133 

166 

67 

123 

137 

171 

68 

127 

141 

176 

69 

130 

145 

181 

70 

134 

149 

186 

71 

139 

153 

191 

72 

141 

157 

196 

73 

145 

161 

200 

74 

148 

165 

200 

75 

152 

169 

200 

76 

1.56 

173 

200 


Navy 

Height in inches 

18 

19 

20 

64 

1 115 

120 

125 

65 and under 68 ... 

.1 119 

124 

129 

68 and under 70 . . . 

124 

129 

134 

70 and under 72 . . . 

130 

135 

140 

72 and under 74 . . . 

135 

140 

148 

74r-76 

142 

145 

153 


Minimum: 10 pounds under the standards shown 
above. 

Maximum: Variations above the standards are 
disqualifying if sufficient to constitute such obesity 
as to interfere actually or potentially with normal 
physical activity. 

Many of these requirements may be checked 
by suitably designated teachers. If in addi- 
tion a brief examination of heart, lungs, and 
blood pressure could be given by a qualified 
physician, the practical needs of the situation 
would be met. and at the same time, advice on 
remedial defects such as weight and teeth, could 
be obtained. 

Attention is called to the book “Are You Fit 
to be a Pilot?” by Ermi L. Ray and Stanley 
Washburn, Jr., (Wilfred Funk, N. Y., 1941) 
which contains many eye, hearing, balance, 
and coordination tests in a form suitable for 
administration by any responsible adult. 
While this hook is in no sense official, a boy 
who can pass these tests will probably be able 
to meet those phases of the qualifying physical 
examination for aviation cadets as adminis- 
tered by a flight surgeon. 

It should be emphasized again that in the 
opinion of the Army and Navy air services no 
boy should be excluded from pre-flight train- 
ing in high school because of physical dis- 
qualification which time and positive remedial 
action may well cause to disappear. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Activities For Boys 


I'HE ACTIVITIES for boys that are recom- 
mended in this chapter have been selected in 
terms of the previously stated objectives which 
are to develop ( 1 1 strength, endurance, stam- 
ina. and bodily coordination, and (2 1 physi- 
cal skills that will be of direct value and use 
in the armed forces and war work. 

The traditional objectives of physical edu- 
cation are usually classified under the head- 
ings of (1) dev'elopmental, (2) recreational, 
and ( 3 1 educational. The material included 
in this chapter is directed definitely toward 
the accomplishment of the first objective. It 
seeks to develop strong and rugged boys who 
can become excellent soldiers or sailors 
promptly after entering the armed services or 
efficient workers if they are rejected by the 
Army and Navy. The recreational and edu- 
cational objectives of physical education are 
important and should be stressed in a school 
program during times of peace. The urgency 
of the present situation makes it wise, how- 
ever, to emphasize the developmental aspects 
of physical education. 

In connection with the wartime program of 
physical education for boys the following items 
are emphasized: 

1. Five peridcl.s each week of instruction in physi- 
cal education activities for all high-school pupils. 

2. The continuous observation of all pupils by the 
teacher and a more complete inspection by a 
physician of all individuals who appear to de- 
viate from the normal. 

3. Increased emphasis on interscholastic and intra- 
mural athletics, road work, hard physical labor, 
and camping. 

4. The use of vigorous and rugged activities in- 
stead of many of the recreational sports that have 
been used. 
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The activities are grouped under four head- 
ings. These are: (1) Aquatics; (2) gymnas- 
tics; (3 ) combative activities; (4) sports and 
games. 

Interscholastic Athletics 

It is recommended that the program of 
interscholastic athletics be expanded to meet 
wartime demands. Probably never before has 
there been so great a need to develop in boys 
the spirit of competition and the will to win. 
Interscholastic athletics provide unusual op- 
portunities to develop these characteristics. It 
is suggested, therefore, that the necessary mod- 
ifications be made in the interscholastic athletic 
programs to permit many more pupils to 
participate. 

Some practices which have been adopted by 
schools to increase participation and to meet 
the restrictions now placed upon transportation 
are: 

1. The number of teams representing a school in 
a given sport has been increased. Instead of one 
team competing, arrangements are being made 
so that four or more may compete. 

2. Schedules have been arranged so that a school 
plays another school more than one time in the 
same season. 

3. Schedules have been arranged so that all schools 
played are conveniently located on a railroad line 
and the distance traveled is short. 

4. Leagues have been formed of schools in the 
same geographical area and all games are played 
within the league. 

It is believed that important criticisms of 
interscholastic athletics may be met by expand- 
ing the program rather than curtailing it, by 
giving more opportunity to participate in 
rugged activity rather than less. 

Aquatics 

Our armed forces are operating under con- 
ditions that demand an ability on the part of 


the individual to handle himself successfully 
in the \vater while fully clothed. The success 
of the program depends upon the maximum 
use of all available school and community 
facilities. 

Objectives 

1. To stay afloat for a long period of time. 

2. To swim under water. 

3. To swim long distances without exhaustion. 

4. To enter the water without submerging. 

5. To be at home in the water fully clothed. 

6. To render assistance to another person in water. 

Organization 

1. Classes should not exceed 50 boys. 

2. Classes should be subdivided into small units. 

3. Wherever possible the “Buddy” system should 
be used which provides for boys to be paired and 
required to stay near each other in the water. 

4. .\dequate check in and check out of swimmers 
is essential for safety. 


Activities 

Staffing Afloat 

-\11 boys should be taught to stay afloat by: 
Floating. See American Red Cross Swimming 
and Diving Manual, p. 59. 

Breathing and Breath Holding. Ibid., p. 19 
20; 54. 

Sculling. Ibid., p. 69. 

Treading Water. Ibid., p. 149. 


¥undam»tntal Strolten 

1. Side stroke: Valuable for life saving and 
swimming with equipment. See War Depart- 
ment. Basic Field Manual, FM 21—20, Physi- 
cal Training, March 6, 1941, p. 102, and Amer- 
ican Red Cross, Swimming and Diving Manual, 
p. 117. 

2. Breast stroke: Useful in reconnaissance and 
life saving. See War Department, Basic Field 
Manual, FM 21-20, Physical Training, March 
6, 1941, p. Ill, and American Red Cross, 
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Swimming and Diving Manual, p. 85, 95, and 
104. 

3. Back stroke: An excellent stroke for a tired 
swimmer and for swimming with military 
equipment. See War Department Basic Field 
Manual, FM 21-20, Physical Training, March 
6, 1941, p. 108, and American Red Cross Swim- 
ming and Diving Manual, p. 100. 

4. Trudgen stroke: A powerful and valuahle 
stroke for distance swimming. See War De- 
partment Basic Field Manual, FM 21-20, 
Physical Training, March 6, 1941, p. 107, and 
American Red Cross Swimming and Diving 
Manual, p. 127. 

5. Endurance swimming: Developed by tlie use 
of fundamental strokes over long distances, and 
hy the use of the crawl stroke. 

6. Swimming under water: Valuable in recon- 
naissance and escaping hazards. Boys should 
be able to swim not less than 20 feet under 
water fully clothed. 

7. Swimming fully clothed: Practice all of the 
above fully clothed. 

Entering the Water 

This term is used, rather than diving, to meet the 
needs of the war situation. While the practice of 
diving does develop skill and coordination, empha- 
sis should now' be placed upon jumping into the 
water with and without clothing. 

1. .l\imp feet first. 

2. Jump without submerging: Used to keep equip- 
ment dry. 

3. Dive head first. 

Eitet$aring 

See .American Red Cross Life Saving and Water 

Safety, 1937, and War Department Basic Field 

Manual, FM 21-20, Physical Training, March 6, 

1941, p. 119. 

Suggestions 

1. The teacher of swimming must he familiar 
with lifesaving practices. 


4. For practice in swimming fully clothed, 
shirt, trousers, and shoes are needed. They 
should be white or fast-dye, and shed as lit- 
tle lint as possible. Clothing should be 
laundered before use in the pool. 


Gymnastics 

This phase of the program contributes read- 
ily and easily to improved muscle tone and 
bodily development. When properly con- 
ducted, gymnastics are highly beneficial. 

The activities w^hich follow are based on the 
need for body conditioning, particularly the 
development of the musculature of the shoulder 
girdle, abdominal region, and legs. 

Objectives 

1. To develop endurance. 

2. To increase strength. 

3. To develop agility. 

4. To develop specific skills applicable to the war 
situation. 

Activities 

Marching and Kunning 

Marching — The purposes of marching are to 
teach some fundamentals of military tactics, and 
to move groups quickly and efficiently from one 
place to another. Marching, except for these two 
purposes has little value in this program. The de- 
scriptions given in the following paragraphs are 
taken from the War Department Basic Field Man- 
ual FM 22-5, Infantry Drill Regulations, August 4, 
1941. 

Position of attention. Command, ATTEN- 
SHUN! 

(a) Heels on the same line and as near each 
other as the conformation of the man per- 
mits. 

(h) Feet turned out equally and forming an 
angle of 45 degrees. 

(c) Knees straight without stiffness. 

(d) Hips level and drawn back slightly; body 
erect and resting equally on hips, chest lifted 


2. .Safety precautions should be observed. 

3. Teaching practices suggested in the manuals 
of the American Red Cross and War De- 
partment Manual FM 21-20 should be fol- 
lowed. 
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and arched; shoulders square and falling 
equally. 

(e) Anns hanging straight down without stiff- 
ness so that the thumbs are along the seams 
of the trousers; backs of hands out; fingers 
held naturally. 

(f) Head erect and squarely to the front; chin 
drawn in so that axis of the head and neck is 
vertical; eyes straight to the front. 

(g) Weight of the body resting equally on 
the heels and the balls of the feet. 

(h) In assuming the postion of attention, the 
heels are brought together smartly and 
audibly. 

At ease. 

(a) At the command, “AT EASE,” the right 
foot is kept in place. Silence but not im- 
mobility is required. 

Facings. 

(a) To the flank — (1) The commands are: 
1. Right (Left), 2. FACE. .At the com- 
mand FACE, slightly raise the left heel and 
the right toe; face to the right, turning on 
the right heel, assisted by a slight pressure 
on the ball of tlie left fool. Hold tlie left 


leg straight witiioul stiffness. (TWO) Place 
the left foot beside the right. (2) Execute 
LEFT FACE on the left heel in a corre- 
sponding manner. 

(b) To the rear — The commands are: 1. .About, 
2. FACE. At the command FACE, carry 
the toe of the right foot a half-foot length to 
the rear and slightly to the left of the left 
heel w'ithoiit changing the position of the 
left foot; weight of the body mainly on the 
heel of the left foot: right leg straight with- 
out stiffness. (TWO) Face to the rear, 
turning to the right on the left heel and 
on the ball of the right foot; place the right 
heel beside the left. 

Dress-^ {Alignment) 

(a) If in line, the commands are: 1. Right 
(Left). 2. DRESS. 3. Ready. 4. FRONT. 
At the command DRESS each man, except 
the one on the left, places his left hand on 
his hip, and turns his head to the right 
(left) and aligns himself. At the command 
1. Ready, 2. FRONT, the arms are dropped 
quietly and smartly to the side and heads 
arc turned tt) the front. 



Steps and marchings — 

General 

(a) All steps and marchings executed from 
the halt, except the right step, begin with 
the left foot. 

(b) The instructor indicates the proper 
cadence when necessary by calling, “One,” 
“Two,” “Three,” “Four,” as the left and 
right foot, respectively, strike the ground. 

Quick time 


Double time 

(a) Being at a halt or in march in quick time, 
to march in double time the commands 
arc: 1. Doubletime, 2. MARCH. (1) If 
at a halt, at the command Double Time, 
shift the weight of the botly to the right 
leg without perceptible movement. At the 
command MARCH, raise the forearms, 
fingers closed, knuckles out, to a hori- 
zontal position along the waistline, take up 
an easy run with the step and cadence of 
double time, allowing a natural swinging 
motion to the arms. Cadence of double 
time is 180 steps per minute. The length 
of step in double time is 36 inches. 

(2) If marching in quick time, at the com- 
mand MARCH, given as either foot strikes 
the ground, take one more step in quick 
time and then step off in double time. 

fb) To resume the quick time from double 
time, the commands are: 1. Quick Time, 
2. MARCH. At the command MARCH, 
given as either foot strikes the ground, ad- 
vance and plant the other foot in double 
time; resume the quick time, dropping the 
hands by the side. 

Hah 

(a) To halt when marching in quick time, 
the commands are; 1. Squad, 2. HALT. 


At the command of HALT, given as either 
foot strikes the ground, execute the halt 
in two counts by advancing and planting 
the other foot and then bringing up the 
foot in rear. 

fb) To halt when marching in double time, 
the commands are: 1. Squad, 2. HALT. 
-\t tlie command HALT, given as either 
foot strikes the ground, advance and plant 
the other foot as in double time, then halt 
in two counts as in quick time. 

(cl To halt from side step the commands 
are: 1. Squad, 2. HALT. At the com- 
mand HALT, given as the heels are to- 
gether, plant the foot next in cadence and 
come to the halt w'hen the heels are next 
brought together. 

Mark time 

The commands are: 1. Mark Time, 2. 
MARCH. 

( a ) Being in march, at the command 
MARCH, given as either foot strikes the 
ground, advance and plant the other foot; 
bring up the foot in rear, placing it so that 
both heels are on line, and continue the 
cadence by alternately raising and plant- 
ing each foot. The feet are raised 2 
inches from the ground. 

(b) Being at a halt, at the command 
MARCH, raise and plant first the left foot, 
then the right as prescribed above. 

(e) Mark time may be executed in either 
quick time or double time. 

( d I The halt is executed from mark time 
as from quick time or double time by 
taking 2-inch vertical in place of 30-inch 
horizontal steps. Forward, halt, and mark 
time may be executed in either quick time 
or double time. 

Side step 

Being at a halt the commands are: 1. Right 
(Left) step, 2. MARCH. At the com- 
mand -MARCH, carry the right foot 12 
inches to the right; place the left foot 
beside the right, left knee straight. Con- 
tinue in the cadence of quick time. I The 
side step is executed in quick time from a 
halt and for short distances only). 

Face in marching 

la) To face to the right in marching and 
atlvance from a halt, at the command of 
execution of the movement, turn to the 
right on the ball of the right foot and 


Being at a halt, to march forward in quick 
time, the commands are: 1. Forward, 2. 
M.ARCH. At the command Forward, shift 
the weight of the body to the right leg with- 
out perceptible movement. At the com- 
mand MARCH, step off smartly with the left 
foot and continue the march with 30-inch 
steps taken straight forward without stiffness 
or exaggeration of movements. Swing the 
arms easily in their natural arcs, 6 inches to 
the front and 3 inches to the rear of the 
body. The cadence of quick time is 120 
steps per minute. 
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at the same time step off in a new direc- 
tion with the left foot with a half step, full 
step, or in double time, as the case may be. 

(b) To face to the right in marching and 
advance, being in march, at the command 
of execution, given as the right foot strikes 
ground, advance and plant the left foot, 
then face to the right in marching and 
step off in the new direction with the 
right foot with a half step, full step, or in 
double time, as the case may be. 

(c) To face to the rear in marching, being 
in march, the commands are; 1. To the 
Rear, 2. MARCH. At the command 
MARCH, given as the right foot strikes 
the ground, advance and plant the left 
foot; turn to the right about on the balls 
of both feet and immediately step off with 
the left foot. 

Being in Column of Threes lor Fours) , Change 
direction 

The commands are; 1. Column Right (Left), 
2. MARCH. The right flank man of the 
leading rank is the pivot of this movement. 
At the command MARCH, given as the right 
foot strikes the ground, the right flank man 
of the leading rank faces to the right in 
marching as prescribed in paragraphs deal- 
ing with “Face in Marching” and takes up 
the half step until the other men of his rank 
are abreast of him, then he resumes the full 
step. The other men of the leading rank 
oblique to the right in marching without 
changing interval, place themselves abreast 
of the pivot man, and conform to his step. 
The ranks in rear of the leading rank exe- 
cute the movement on the same ground and 
in the same manner as the leading rank. 

Ruuuiug . — Running develops endurance, 
and some forms given here develop agility and 
specific skills in getting over or around ob- 
stacles. Where pupils are required to run 100 
yards or more, special care must be exercised. 
Before permitting pupils to run any of the 
longer distances, several weeks of preliminary 
training should be demanded. 

Training in long-distance running should be 
preceded by a medical examination by a prop- 
erly qualified physician. Where such an 
examination is impractical, the teacher should 
administer the Pulse Rate of Recovery Test 


before the training period begins. After 1 
week of training, the test should be given 
again. Unless the second test shows the 
pupil’s pulse returns to normal more quickly 
than at the time of the first test, serious con- 
sideration should be given to the failure of 
the cardio-vascular system to respond to train- 
ing before permitting the pupil to continue 
with the training program. Advice of a qual- 
ified physician should be secured if possible. 
No boy in the ninth grade should be per- 
mitted to train for or attempt to run distances 
greater than 220 yards. The younger boys 
in grade 10 as well as those who appear to be 
less mature physically should either be barred 
from running 440 yards or longer distances 
or be given more careful attention than the 
older more mature pupils. 

In general, the training program should be 
characterized by starts, short bursts of speed, 
and jogging on the grass during the prelimi- 
nary training period. In no instances should 
pupils be permitted to run 100 yards at top 
speed before the end of the second week. In 
the 440-yard run and 880-yard run, if the full 
distance is covered, only the first half should 
he run at top speed and the second half jogged. 

Road work . — Road work is a combination 
of hiking and running to develop the ability 
to cover long distances in the shortest possible 
time. The starting distance should be from 3 
to 5 miles. This hike is a brisk walk, inter- 
spersed wih running (not jogging). At each 
practice the distance should be covered in less 
time, and gradually increased until boys are 
able to cover 8 to 10 miles in fast time. 

Suggestions. 

There should be no rest periods. When 
beginning road work the period of hiking 
will be long and of running short. With 
increased practice, the running time will in- 
crease as the hiking decreases. 

Cross country . — The course may be over 
hills, through woods, across brooks, over open 
fields, or parks and golf courses. It is not run- 
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ning on city streets or highways. 

Suggestions. 

1. Warm up before the practice jaunt. 

2. Wear full-length sweat clothing on cool 
days. 

3. Shorten the stride going up hill. 

4. Breathe through mouth and nose. 

5. Use an easy relaxed stride. 

6. After the run continue to walk a short 
distance in the fresh air before using the 
shower. 

Steeple chase. — Steeple chase is a set form of 
obstacle racing using hurdles and water jumps 
The National Collegiate Athletic Association 
and the Amateur Athletic Union publish rule 
books that describe these events and give the 
rules for them. 

Obstacle. — Obstacle running may be done 
either indoors or outdoors. Each school may 
set up its own course using any available ob- 
stacle. Indoors, the horse, parallel bars, buck, 
benches, ropes, and ladders are usable. Out- 
doors, the obstacles may be hurdles, fences, 
ditches. Avails, and posts. (See appendix for 
diagram of courses.) 

Suggestions. 

1. Common sense and caution must be used 
in selecting obstacles. 

2. Boys must be skilled in surmounting each 
obstacle before starting the entire course. 

3. The course may be used for conditioning 
and for competition. 

4. Competition may be against time, indi- 
vidual against individual, or group against 
group. 

Relays . — Relay races add interest and com- 
petition to the program as well as vigorous 
exercises. Teams should not number more 
than eight members so that few will be stand- 
ing idle. The distances in the relays should 
be long enough to require the players to put 
forth sustained and vigorous effort. The dis- 
tances involved in the different relays may be 
progressively increased as the boys improve in 
physical condition. 

Rather than disqualify a team when infrac 
tions occur, such as running out to meet the 
next runner, it is better to charge a foul and 


then add the number of fouls to the team’s 
order of finish. 

1. Shuttle Relay 
Formation 

(a) Divide class into groups of not more than 
eight in each group. 

(b) Establish starting lines at opposite ends 
of the running space. 

(c) Place half of each group (ones) behind 
the opposite starting line. Players in each 
group stand one behind the other. 

Description 

At the signal “Go,” the first runner of the 
“ones” runs forward, crosses the starting line 
at the opposite end, touching off the first, of 
the “twos.” He runs forward, crosses the 
starting line and touches off the second of the 
“ones.” Each runner does the same in turn. 
The team finishing first wins. 

2. Jump Stick Relay 

Formation 

(a) Divide class into groups of not more than 
8 in each gronp. 

(b) Station runner number 1 about 10 yards 
in front of his team, holding a wand or 
broomstick (about 3 feet long). 

Description 

At the signal “Go,” number 1 runs toward 
his team, holding one end of the stick. When 
he reaches his team, number 2 takes hold of 
the other end of the stick. Together they run 
toward the end of their team, holding the stick 
about a foot from the ground so that each 
player jumps over it as it moves along. Num- 
ber 1 now stays at the end of the line. Number 
2 takes the stick and runs to the starting point 
(10 yards in front). He repeats number I’s 
action. Each player does the same until num- 
ber 1 is back at the starting line. 

.3. Duck Waddle 

Formation 

(a) Divide class into groups of not more than 
8 in each group. 

(b) Establish a turning point about 5 yards 
in front of a starting line. 

Description 

The first player assumes a knees-bent posi- 
tion. In this position on the signal “Go,” he 
waddles to the turning point and returns, 
crossing the starting line. He touches off the 
next player who does the same. This con- 
tinues until each one has had a turn. The 
team finishing first wins. 
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4. Bauncing 
Formation. 

Same as for Duck Waddle 
Description 

The first player assumes knees-bent position. 
At the signal “Go,” he travels in short bouncing 
jumps to the turning point and returns, crossing 
the starting line. He touches off the next player, 
who does the same. Continue until each one has 
had a turn. The team finishing first wins. 

5. Crab-icnlk 
Formation 

Same as for Duck Waddle. 

Description 

The first player sits down supporting him- 
self on his hands and feet, facing upward, 
feet on the starting line and toward the turn- 
ing point. At the signal, “Go,” he moves i. e., 
feet first, to the turning point and returns, 
crossing the starting line. He touches off the 
next player who does the same. Continue un- 
til each one has had a turn. The team finish- 
ing first, wins. 

Variation: The same, but with hands lead- 
ing instead of feet. 


6 . W’heelharratv 
Formation 

.Same as for Duck Waddle. 

Description 

At signal “Go,” the first player places his 
hands on the floor, extends his legs backward 
in straddle position. The second player walks 
between number I’s legs, grasping number 1 
at the thighs. In this position they travel to 
the turning point and return. The first player 
is walking on his hands. His legs (handles 
of the wheelbarrow) are carried by the player. 
They cross the starting line. The second 
player becomes the wheelbarrow, and the third 
player becomes the pusher. Continue until 
each player has had his turn. The team fin- 
ishing first wins. 

7. Horse and Rider 
Formation 

Same as for Duck Waddle. 

Description 

The first player is the horse. The second 
is the rider. The rider mounts the hips of 
the horse and places his hands on the shoul- 
ders of the horse. The horse travels to the 
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Unit One 


turning point and returns. Tliey cross the 
starting line and rider becomes the horse, and 
third player becomes the rider. Continue un- 
til each player has had his turn. The team 
finishing first, wins. 

Conditioning Exercineit 

Three types of conditioning drills are given 
here: A general conditioning drill, a grass drill, 
and ranger activities. They can be adapted 
to indoor or outdoor use in limited space and 
require no equipment. Strength and endur- 
ance are developed quickly through regular 
use of these drills, especially if there is a steady 
increase in the number of times each exercise 
is performed. 

General Conditioning Drill 

To be most effeetive and to reach the objec- 
tives for which the drill is designed it is 
imperative: 

1. To do the exercises in good form, i. e., exactly 
as described, and with energy in each move- 
ment. 

2. To increase the number of times each exercise 
is performed, as the capacities of the indi- 
viduals develop. 

3. To maintain sustained effort without rest or 
pause between exercises. Each exercise must 
be thoroughly learned before going on to the 
next one. When the drill is memorized, then 
all the exercises should be done without stop- 
ping. 

4. To master unit number one before going on 
to unit number two, and likewise units one 
and two, before going on to unit number three. 

5. Finally, to perform each exercise the maximum 
number of times indicated. 

Formation : 

Open order. From closed order in a column 
of 3’s or 4’s. On the command, 1. Extend to the 
left, 2. MARCH, all raise arms sidew'ard and 
run to the left until there are at least 12 inches 
between finger tips. The boys on the right flank 
stand fast. “COVER” (i. e., straighten lines 
from front to back) and lower arms to sides. 
This is one of many ways of opening order. See 
War Department Basic Field Manual, FM 21-20. 
Physical Training, March 6, 1941, p. 24 for 
another method. 


Exercise 1, 



Starting position: Stand with feet about a foot 
apart, knees slightly bent, arms raised back- 
ward. 

Count 1 — Swing arms forward and jump 
upward. 

Count 2 -Swing arms backward and jump 
upward. 

Count 3 — Swing arms forward, upward and 
jump upward about 1 foot. 

Count 4 — .Swing arms backward and jump up- 
ward. 5 to 12 times. 


Exercise 2, 



Starting position; Position of attention. 

Count 1 — Squat rest, fa squat rest is a deep- 
knee bend with hands on floor in front of 
feet ) . 

Count 2 — Extend legs backward to front lean- 
ing rest, (the body is straight from shoul- 
ders to feet, weight supported on hands and 
toes) . 

Count 3 — Return to squat rest. 

Count 4 — Return to attention. 12 to 25 times. 
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Exercise 3. 





Starting position: Feet slightly apart, and elbows 
bent with fists at shoulders. 

Count 1 — Bend knees deeply and thrust arms 
forward, keeping body erect. 

Count 2 — Return to starting position. 


Count 3 — Bend trunk forward, and thrust arms 
downward, touching toes, keeping knees 
straight. 

Count 4 — Return to starting position. 10 to 
20 times. 


Exercise 4. 



Starting position: Lie on back, arms stretched 
sideways. 

Count 1 — Raise legs slowly swinging them over 


head and touching toes to ground above 
head. 

Count 2 — Lower legs slowly to starting posi- 
tion. The count is slow. 10 to 20 times. 


Vnit Tu'o 


Exercise 5. 



Starting position: Stand erect, arms in running 
position. 

Exercise: Run in place. Begin slowly and 
run about 10 steps (count only step of left foot). 


Speed up for another 10 .steps, raising knees hip 
high. Then run 10 to 2.5 steps at full speed, 
raising knees hard. Then run slowly 10 steps. 
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Exercise 6 . 



Starting position: Feet about 30 inches apart, 
arms extended overhead, hands clasped. 

Count 1 — Bend sideward left. 

Counts 2 and 3 — Continue bend to the left 
trying to go deeper on each count. 

Count 4 — Return to starting position. Same 
right. 10 to 20 times. 

Exercise 7. 

Starting position: Lie on back, arms extended 
overhead. Keep feet flat on the ground, legs 
straight. 

Count 1 — Sit up, and at the same time, draw 
knees to chest, leaning forward and swing- 
ing arms forward to a “rowing position.” 

Count 2 — Return to starting position. 10 to 
20 times. 

Exercise H. 

Starting position: Position of attention. 

Count 1 — Squat rest ( see exercise number 2 ) . 

Count 2 — Front leaning rest (see exercise 
number 2) . 

Count 3 — Bend elbows, touching chest to floor. 

Count 4 — Straighten elbows. 

Counts 5 and 6 — Repeat counts 3 and 4. 

Count 7 — Return to squat rest. 

Count 8 — Return to position of attention. 5 to 
12 times. 


Starting position: Feet about 24 inches apart, 
hands clasped behind head, elbows well 
back, chin in. 

Count 1 — Bend trunk forward. 

Count 2 — “Bounce” trunk downward and at 
the same time rotate trunk to the left. 

Count 3 — “Bounce” trunk downward and ro- 
tate trunk to the right. 

Count 4 — Return to starting position. 10 to 20 
times. 


Exercise 10. 



Vnii Three 


Exercise 9. 



Starting position: Left foot about 8 inches for- 
ward, hands clasped on top of head. 

Count 1 — Sit on the right heel. 

Count 2 — Bounce from this position and spring 
upward, knees straight. Change position of 
feet. 

Count 3 — Drop to squat on left heel. 

Count 4 — Spring and change position of feet. 
Add two a week until able to do 25. 
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Exercise 11 



Starting position: Lie on back, arms sideward, 
palms down, legs raised straight up with 
ieet together. 

Count 1 — Swing legs vigorously to left touch- 
ing ground on the left side. 

Count 2 — Same to the right. Begin slowly and 
increase the tempo gradually. 


Exercise 12. 

Starting position: Front leaning rest. See exer- 
cise number 2. 

Count 1 — Bend elbows and touch chest to 
floor. 

Count 2 — Straighten elbows. Repeat 8 to 20 
times. 

Note: Many will be unable to continue this 
exercise and keep the rhythm. These indi- 
viduals may change to the “knee-rest posi- 
tion,” i. e., hand and knees on floor, feet raised 
from it. If they are still unable to continue, 
they may relax the whole body and simply 
push up the shoulders. But they should NOT 
STOP TRYING. 

Suggestions: 

1. The numbers given after each exercise indicate 
the minimum and maximum number of times the 
exercises are to be performed, e. g., in exercise 


2 the dosage indicated is 12 to 25. This means 
to begin with 12 times and gradually increase 
to 25 as the condition of the boys improves. 

2. “To master unit one,” means that the class is 
able to do better than the minimum set for each 
exercise before unit two is begun. Continue to 
increase the number of times in unit one as 
unit two is added. The same procedure is to be 
followed in adding unit three. 

3. To overcome stopping between exercises the 
teacher must anticipate the next one, by saying 
just before the last execution of any exercise, 
“Ready for the second exercise.” 

4. In teaching the exercises: 

(a) Demonstrate each before asking the class 
to do it. Correct demonstration is more valu- 
able than a lengthy explanation. 

(b) Give commands clearly and concisely. The 
tone of voice can help materially in stimu- 
lating the class to action. 

(c) Keep the class working together by count- 
ing. Exercises may vary in number of counts. 

“1-2-3-4, 1-2-3-4,” or “1-2, 1-2,” may 
be used. Directions may be indicated by 
“up” — “down” — “left”— “right.” Clapping the 
hands, beating time with the heel on the floor, 
or using the tom-tom or drum may be substi- 
tuted for the voice. 

(d) The teacher should not perform with the 
class at all times because he must be free to 
observe and correct faults. He should observe 
from front, side, and rear, commenting on the 
good performance, correcting the faulty ones, 
urging all to better performance. 

(e) The boys should be encouraged to improve 
their performance by individual practice at 
home. 
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€iraMM Drill 

The grass drill was originally used as part 
of the training for football squads to develop 
agility and endurance. The exercises are 
given in varied order, at the will of the in- 
structor, and upon his command. 

Formation: Open order. See description 
under conditioning drill. 

F roMt U p Back 

At the command “Front,” the boys fall to 
the ground quickly, face down, breaking the 
fall with the hands. On the command, “Up,” 
they leap to their feet and run vigorously in 
place. On the command, “Back,” they bend 
forward and fall back, breaking the fall by 
rolling to a seat, then lie on their backs. On 
the command, “Front,” they change to a posi- 
tion of face down, hands toward the front of 
the class. If the command, “Back,” is given 
when boys are face down, they squat through 
(i. e., support the weight on the hands and 
extend the legs through the arms and lie 
down). Vary the order of the commands so 
that the boys cannot anticipate the next move 
merit. 2 to 5 minutes. 

In order to round out the grass drill, addi- 
tional exercises to develop the shoulders and 
abdominal muscles should be inserted at the 
will of the instructor. Some of these exercises 
are: 

Sit up: Lie on back, hands behind the head, raise 
the trunk and twist so that the left elbow 
touches the right knee. Return to lying posi- 
tion. Repeat with right elbow touching left 
knee. Continue. 

Push up: Lie face dow'nward, place hands on floor, 
shoulder width apart. Push up, keeping back 
straight so that weight is supported on hands 
and feet, arms straight, return to starting posi- 
tion. Continue. 

Bicycling: Lie on back, raise legs and hips high. 
Imitate movements of riding a bicycle. 


Deep-knee bending: Place hands on hips, bend 
knees deeply, back straight, until sitting on 
heels. Return to standing position. Continue. 

Legs overhead: Lie on back, raise legs upward and 
touch toes to floor behind the head. Return to 
position. Keep legs straight. Continue. 

Legs right and left: Lie on back, arms sideward, 
palms down, legs raised straight up. Swing 
legs vigorously sideward right until legs prac- 

» tically touch the ground. Same to left. 

Front leaning rest: Place hands on the floor in 
front of feet, bending knees. Thrust feet back- 
ward to front leaning rest position. Return 
in reverse order. Do slowdy at first, and grad- 
ually speed up. 

These exercises are of such value that they 
may be practiced individually or in groups. 

Suggestions . — The grass drill does not de- 
mand the same precise performance which is 
required in the conditioning drill. It may be 
modified for use indoors. The teacher must 
change the exercise or stop the drill before the 
class is unduly fatigued. Care must be used in 
adding exercises to the grass drill. Select only 
a few, in order not to make the drill too strenu- 
ous. 


ttmponHV Drills 

Response drills are valuable in the practice 
of skills which are needed in combat. They 
de\elop an ability to respond accurately and 
quickly to commands. 

Go — Stop 

At the command, “Go,” the boys spring for- 
ward as a football team does in running sig- 
nals. At the command, “Stop,” they drop to 
the lineman’s crouch. At “Go,” they again 
sprint forward. This may be varied by the 
command, “Drop,” (i. e., fall to the ground 
face down as in grass drill ) . At the com- 
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mand, “Right,” they turn and spring to the 
right at an angle of about 45 degrees. If the 
command is “Left,” they run to the left at a 
45 degree angle. “Go,” in each case means 
sprint straight forward. “To the rear,” means 
reverse the direction. Whistle signals may be 
substituted. 2—5 minutes. 

Zigzag Run and Drop 

Upon the signal to go, the boys run fast at 
an angle of about 45 degrees to the right, and 
.at the whistle signal, zigzag to the left at about 
45 degrees, and on the whistle signal, drop to 
the ground. At the next whistle, spring to the 
feet and repeat the zigzag run and drop. Con- 
tinue until signal is given to halt. 2—5 min- 
utes. 

This is similar to the manner in which men 
advance under fire. 

Suggestions 

1. Teach the boys how to “drop,” first 

by breaking the fall with the hands 
and then without the use of the hands. 

2. The boys must know exactly what is 

expected of them. 

3. The time between signals must be va- 

ried to develop the quick reactions 
desired. 


Ranger Exercise* 

Ranger exercises are so named because they 
are patterned after movements which ranger 
troops use. 

Formation: 

Single circle, if less than 30 boys. 

Double circle, if between 30 and 60 boys. 
Each boy 8 feet behind the one in front. 

Procedure: 

The instructor directs the boys to walk for- 
ward at a slow relaxed pace, 80 to 90 short 
steps per minute, keeping the circle forma- 


tion. The class does not walk in step. The 
instructor, standing in the center of the 
circle, calls the name of an exercise, demon- 
strates it, and then commands, “Start.” 
Immediately, each boy starts to perform the 
exercise, continuing to move around the cir- 
cle. After performing the exercise for about 
10 to 30 seconds, the instructor commands, 
“Relax,” upon which all resume the original 
slow walk. After 5 to 15 seconds, the in- 
structor names and demonstrates a new exer- 
cise, and at the signal, “Start,” the class 
performs it. The time between exercises 
should vary with the nature of the exercise, 
and the condition of the boys. 

Description: 

1. All fours. Face down, on hands and feet. 
Walk forward. 

2. Bear walk. Face down on hands and feet, 
travel forward by moving the right arm 
and right leg simultaneously, and then the 
left arm and left leg simultaneously. 

3. Leap frog. Count off by twos. At 
whistle, the evens leap over the odd num- 
bers. At the next whistle, the odds leap 
over the even numbers. Repeat contin- 
uously raising the backs higher and higher. 

4. Duck waddle. Assume the full knees- 
bent position, hands on hips. Retain this 
position and waddle forward. 

5. Squat jump. Assume the full knees-bent 
position. Retain this position and travel 
forward by short bouncing jumps. 

6. Indian walk. Bend knees slightly, bend 
trunk forward, arms hanging down until 
back of hands touch ground. Retain this 
position and walk forward. 

7. Crouch run. Lean forward at the waist 
until the trunk is parallel with the ground. 
Retain this position and run forward at a 
jogging pace. 

8. Straddle run. Run forward, leaping 
obliquely to the right as the right foot 
advances, leaping obliquely to the left as 
the left foot advances. 

9. Knee-raise run. Run forward, raising the 
knees as high as possible on each step. 
Swing arms vigorously. 
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10. Hop. Travel forward by hopping on the 
I left foot. Take long steps. Change to 

right foot and repeat. 

Carries 

I Before starting these exercises, have the 
group count off in twos, then place them in 
pairs (side by side) . In all cases the “Ones” 
carry the “Twos” at the signal “Start.” At 
the signal “Change,” the men reverse positions, 
“Twos” carry “Ones,” and continue the same 
exercise. On the signal “Relax,” both resume 
their original positions and walk forward. 

11. Fireman’s carry. “One” places his left 
arm between the legs of “Two,” so that the 
I crotch of “Two” is at shoulder of “One.” 

I “Two” leans forward until he is lying 

I across “One’s” shoulders. “One” straight- 

i ens up, lifting “Two” ofiE the ground. 

! “One,” using the hand of the arm through 

“Two’s” crotch, grasps the wrist of “Two’s” 
arm which is hanging over his shoulder. 
I Retaining this position, “One” runs 

forward. 

I 12. Cross carry. “One” standing in front 
; of “Two,” leans forward. “Two” hends 

I forward until he is lying across the middle 

I of “One’s” back. “One” then places one 

arm around “Two’s” shoulders, and 
straightens up, lifting “Two” from ground. 
Retaining this position, “One” runs for- 
ward. 

! 13. Single shoulder carry. “One,” standing 

I in front of and facing “Two” assumes a 

semi-squatting position. “Two” leans for- 
I ward until he is lying across “One’s” left 

I shoulder. “One” clasps his arms around 

i “Two’s” legs and straightens up, lifting 

“Two” from the ground. Retaining this 
position, “One” runs forward. 

; 14. Arm carry. “One” standing beside 

“Two,” bends his knees and lifts up 
“Two,” by placing one arm below his 
thighs, and the other around the small 
of his hack, “Two” places his near arm 
around “One’s” shoulders and clasps his 
j other hand. Retaining this position, 

“One” runs forward. 

Suggestions: 

1. Use variety in choice of exercises. 

2. Use a maximum of six exercises in a 10- 

( minute period. 

3. Choose the easy exercises first. 


Apparatus 

Exercise on apparatus is especially valuable 
in developing strength, agility, and endurance. 
Only a few of the many exercises which con- 
tribute to these objectives on some types of 
apparatus have been selected. Extreme care 
should be exercised in the construction, main- 
tenance. and use of apparatus to prevent acci- 
dents. 

¥ at matian 

I'he class arrangement is dependent upon 
the size of the class, of the gymnasium, and 
upon the apparatus available. Divide the class 
into groups according to facilities. Keep the 
group small to provide maximum participa- 
tion. Arrange the class and apparatus so that: 
(a) Those waiting their turns may see the 
performer; (6) so that there is safe and easy 
access to and from the apparatus. 

.Apparatus and Activities 

Climbing ropes and poles 

(a) Climbing 

1. Ordinary climb (hand over hand). 

2. Climb without aid of feet (legs dangling). 

3. Climb without aid of feet (knee kick in each 
stept . 

4. .Swing on two ropes, vaulting for height. 
(Pendulum vault) 

5. Swing on one rope, vaulting over obstacles. 

(b) Oblique and horizontal ropes or poles 

1. Travel, using hands and legs. 

2. Travel, using hands only. 

Note: It is important that boys learn to descend 
the rope hand under hand. Caution them to save 
enough energy to climb down. In developing climb- 
ing ability, it may first be necessary to develop leg 
and arm strength on other pieces of apparatus. 

Harallel bars (low or high) 

From end of bars: 

1. Dip while supported on hands. 

2. Dip while swinging. 

3. Travel forward on hands in support. 

4. Side vault left (right). 

5. Rear vault left (right). 

6. Swing with upper arm hang. 

From side of bars: 

7. Side vault left (right) over both bars. 

8. Front vault over both bars. 

9. Elephant vault. Cover both bars with a 
gymnasium mat. From a run, vault over 
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elephant. A spring board may be used to 
increase height. 

Horizontal bar (chinning bar) 

High bar (beyond reach) 

1. Chin from a hang. Any grip. 

2. Hang. Raise knees. 

3. Hang. Raise legs. 

4. Hang. Swing feet forward and upward over 
the bar to a support. 

Low bar (shoulder high) 

1. Side vault. 

2. Front vault. 

3. Bar vault for height. 


Suggestions 

1. Mats should be used as a safety precaution. 

2. Boys should be taught correct grips. 

3. Assistance should be provided during prac- 
tice periods. 

4. The height of the apparatus is dependent 
upon the height of the boys and the type of 
activity. 

5. Exercise may be made more difficult by rais- 
ing the apparatus; by increasing the dis- 
tance between the take-off and the appara- 
tus; by adding obstacles (such as placing a 
medicine ball on the end of the horse for 
vaulting) . 


Horse and buck 

1. Straddle vault. 

2. Side vault, left (right). 

3. Front vault, left (right). 

4. Raise apparatus and vault for height. 

5. Cover the horse or buck witli a gymnasium 
mat and use as an obstacle. 

Stall bars 

1. From a hang, facing bars- chinning. 

2. From a hang, back to bars — knee raising 

leg raising 

3. Sitting on the floor or on a bench, feet fixed 
betw’een rungs, trunk lowering and raising, 
(sit-ups) . 

Flying rings 

1. Hang and chin. 

2. Swing and pull up at end of swings. 

3. Hang or swing — raise knees. 

4. Hang or swing — raise legs. 

Horizontal ladders 
Grip rounds or beams. 

1. Chin (pull ups). 

2. Travel forward. 

3. Travel sideward. 

4. Hang — raise knees. 

5. Hang — raise legs. 


T umblinff 

The tumbling here given aims to teach 
boys how to jump and fall without being hurt; 
to give them sufficient practice so that they 
will have a sense of “whereaboutness,” and an 
ability to carry one another without injury. 
Tumbling develops the ability to control the 
body in flight. 

Care should be taken to follow proper 
safety measures such as adequate rests, suffi- 
cient assistance, definite instruction during 
the training period, and the use of mats when 
the events are conducted on floors or other 
hard surfaces. 

Formation 

Divide the class into small squads to increase 
participation. Place each squad either sitting 
or standing along the side of the mat. 

1 . Forward Roll 

From a stand, bend forward, bend knees, and 
place hands on mat. Duck head between legs, 
roll forward on back of neck and shoulders, 
grasping knees. Come to a stand. 
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2, Shoulder Roll 

Turn sliglitly to the right, place hands on the pulling the left arm in to the chest, rolling on 

mat to left. Roll forward on the left shoulder, the back and up to the feet. 






3. Backward Roll 

From a stand, lean forward, fall backward to a 
seat, roll backward, placing liands on tlie mat 


over the shoulders, and at the same time draw- 
ing the knees to the chest. Push off with the 
hands, and roll to a stand. 




4. Dive Roll 

Same as forward roll, preceded by a short dive, 
from a stand. Take off from both feet, stretch- 



ing arms forward, dive and roll. Do the same 
from a running start. 



3. Cartwheel 

From a run, make a quarter turn left, placing 
riglit foot sideward, right arm upward, throw 
the weight on the right foot, placing the right 
hand on the mat. Raise the left leg up, at the 


same time placing the left hand on the mat, 
arms and legs spread. Bring the left foot to 
the mat as the right hand is raised. Follow 
through to a stand. 
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6 . Head Spring 

From a run, shift weight onto right foot, raise 
left leg forward and arms overhead. Swing the 
left foot down, bend at the waist, swing hands 


to the mat, placing head on mat between hands. 
Follow through, swinging right leg overhead, 
push up with the hands, arch the back, snap- 
ping to a stand. 



7. Hand Spring 

Same as head spring except that the head does not touch the mat. 


8, Supplementary Activities 

(a) Jtimp from heights. 

Use any available apparatus or platform. 
Begin at a height of about 4 feet; increase the 
height gradually as skill improves. 

Break the fall by landing on the halls of the 
feet. 

(b) Jump from heights and roll to a stand, 
using a forward roll. 

(c) Jump from heights and roll to a stand, 
using the shoulder roll. 

(d) Dive over obstacle and roll to a stand. See 
dive and roll description. 

(e) Companion stunts. (Two high.) 



(1) Sitting on shoulders. 

The top man spreads his legs and stands with 
his hack to the bottom man. The bottom 
man places his head between the legs of the 
top man, who springs upward as the bottom 
man rises to a stand. 
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(2) Standing on shoulders. 



Men face each other with hands joined and 
arms crossed. The bottom man places his 
left leg forward and bends his knees. The 
top man places his left foot on the left thigh 
of the bottom man, and steps up, placing the 



right foot on the right shoulder of the bottom 
man and the left foot on the left shoulder. 
The bottom man releases hands and places his 
hands behind the knees of the top man. 


(3) Fall and roll. 



From two-high (sitting or standing on 
shoulders) at a signal both men lean forward, 
disengage, and roll forward to a stand. 
Suggestions 

1. Use several thicknesses of mats for safety. 


2. Place mats end to end to increase distance 
and difficulty as class progresses. 

3. Use an assistant on the difficult exercises 
such as the head spring and hand spring. 
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Grenade Thrnwing 

The grenade throw is a combination of a shot- 
put and a catcher’s peg. Before the grenade is 
thrown the safety pin must be pulled out with a pull- 
ing twisting motion. The pulling of the safety pin 
arms the grenade, but it will not fire until the 
thrower releases the lever. 

The throw is executed by bringing the right arm 
up until the elbow is on a line with the shoulder. 
The palm of the hand is up near or touching the 
shoulder. At the same time, the left arm is ex- 
tended, palm down, and pointing toward the target. 
The weight is on the right foot with the eyes 
sighting along the left arm. The right arm is then 
thrown upwards, as in shot-putting, but straightens 
out and follows through as in a catcher’s throw.' 
There should be no muscle strain or pull at any 
point. The accompanying illustrations show the 
successive steps in throwing a grenade. 

Rocks of approximately 20 ounces in weight can 
be used for practice in grenade throwing. Rocks or 
other objects may be wrapped with friction tape 
if a more realistically shaped article is desired. 


Coinhativv Activitivs 

The activities listed under this title consist 
of individual and group contests of a rough 
and strenuous nature. They are valuable in 
developing the ability to react instantly with 
a maximum of energy for the purpose of over- 
coming an opponent. 

ObjeetiveH 

1. To develop aggressiveness in personal 
combat. 

2. To develop initiative in personal combat. 

3. To develop resourcefulness in personal 
combat. 

AetivitieH 

Hand to hand. 

In hand to hand combat in war, victory if 

* Hiiw III Throw a Grenade. Scholastic Coach, 12:26 (Septem- 
ber 1942). 
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achieved, usually comes in the first few sec- 
onds. Defeats suffered in early practice will 
be compensated for by habits of aggressive- 
ness and by the quick and adaptive thinking 
which will grow from such practices. The 
activities described below are developmental 
and not the ones of actual warfare. 

Formation 

Arrange the class in pairs, according to size. 

Z. Hand Pull 

Contestants grasp hands ( one or both ) and 
each attempts to pull the opponent over to his 
own position. In grasping hands, each indi- 
vidual should grasp the wrist of the oppo- 
nent so that there is a double grasp with heels 
of hands in contact and with each hand grasp- 
ing the other’s wrist. This can be varied by 
hopping. 

2. ISeck Pull 

Grasp the back of opponent’s neek with 
one hand; for example, each contestant 
grasps the back of opponent’s neck with right 
hand. In this case the right foot would be 
forward. Attempt to pull opponent out of 
position. 

.'i. Rooster Fight 

Hop on left foot with arms folded across 
the chest. Use the right shoulder and right 
side of chest to butt opponent. The object 
is to make the opponent lose his balance and 
fall, or to unfold his arms or to touch his 
free foot to the ground. 

4. Hand Wrestling 

Opponents grasp right (or left) hands. 
Right foot is forward, and each attempts by 
pulling, pushing, by a sideward movement or 
other maneuvering to force opponent to move 
one or both feet from original position. 
Change hands after each bout. 


5. Mounted Wrestling 

Men fight in pairs. The “rider” sits astride 
the neck of the “horse” with his lower legs 
under the “horse’s” arms and his feet clasped 
behind the “horse’s” back. Two pairs of such 
horses and riders then wrestle, the object be- 
ing to unseat the rider or to cause the rider 
to touch the ground anyway. If both pairs 
fall at the same time, the rider touching the 
ground first is the loser. 

6. Indian ff^restling 

Contestants lie on the ground, side by side, 
with heads in opposite directions. Link right 
elbows. Upon signal of instructor or by 
mutual agreement, raise right leg far enough 
to engage the heel of the opponent. In order 
to time the contest, individuals usually raise 
the leg three times rhythmically and the third 
time engage opponent’s heel, attempting to 
roll him over backwards. After each three 
bouts, change legs. 

Ro.vinff* 

The fundamentals of boxing are very valu- 
able, especially the foot work and thrusts. 
Competitive boxing should not be encouraged, 
except under expert supervision and control. 
The following skills are of value and should 
be practiced. 

1. On guard 

2. Footwork 

Advance and retreat 

Side stepping 

3. Thrusts 

Straight rigiit or left 

4. Hooks 

Right or left 

WrcMtling * 

Wrestling is one of the most valuable forms 
of combative activity. It is particularly val- 
uable in the present emergency in teaching 

^ See any standard boxing guide for detailed descriptions. 

* See any standard wrestling guide for detailed description of 
wrestling holds. 
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boys how to secure bodily advantage over an 
adversary quickly. In all forms of wrestling, 
both during the training period and in 
matches, the emphasis should be upon over- 
coming one’s opponent instantly. Competi- 
tive wrestling should not be encouraged ex- 
cept under expert supervision. Some of the 
wrestling positions lend themselves to hand 
to hand combat. 

1. Pulled from locked position 

Contestants assume the standing position 
and each grasps the back of opponent’s neck 
with the left hand and opponent’s left elbow 
with right hand. In this position, attempt 
to pull opponent across a line. 

2. Tackling opponent 

A dives forward suddenly, grabs B with 
both arms around the knees and draws his 
knees toward him, pushes with the shoulders 
and throws B backward to the ground. 

3. Head and hip throw 

A grabs B’s right wrist with his left hand 
and puUs him forward, stepping forward and 
to the left with his right foot. A then places 
right arm around B’s head, turning his back 
to B and pulling with left hand and right arm, 
throws B forward over his hip. 

To block this, B pushes A’s right hip as he 
starts to turn, keeping A away from him. 

4. Arm Drag 

A grasps B’s right wrist with left hand and 
quickly seizes B’s upper arm with right hand. 
A moves quickly to left by putting out his left 
leg and pulls forward and down upon B’s arm. 
A drops quickly to B’s right knee, still pulling 
B’s arm down by A’s right side. This will 
put B down to his chest temporarily. A then 
climbs upon B’s back by pivoting on right 
knee and reaching over with left arm. 

5. Chest to Chest 

Opponents standing, chests together, left 


arm over opponent’s right shoulder, right arm 
under opponent’s left arm, grasping hands be- 
hind the back. Attempt to lift opponent from 
the ground and/or throw him to the ground. 
Holds may be changed after the bout has 
started. 

Suggestiona 

Demonstrate each activity. 

Encourage boys to secure advantage of opponent 
instantly. 

Train boys to exert minimum effort. 

Train boys to keep cool headed because emo- 
tional and mental control may be the difference 
betvs’een success and failure in personal combat. 

Guard against conduct which might result in 
injury. 

Use hand to hand combat activities two or three 
times a week. Begin with less strenuous and 
progress to the more difficult one.s. 

Use the dual activities in team competition wher- 
ever possible. 

Sports and Games 

Sports and games contribute to the develop- 
ment of endurance and skill and are of value 
in developing the combative spirit and the 
will to win. In order to derive the maximum 
benefits from the game program there must 
be more participation by more people, i. e., 
more games, longer periods, and more boys 
in the games. 

Objectives 

1. To develop cooperation (subordination of the 

individual for the good of the group). 

2. To develop leadership and followership. 

3. To develop aggressiveness. 

4. To develop initiative. 

Activities 

Group Games 

Many group games can be made more vig- 
orous and rugged to meet the objectives of 
this program. 
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1. Bronchtt Tag. (^Developed from Three Deep} 

The players are scattered about in pairs. 
The boy standing behind wraps his arms 
around the waist of the one in front. One 
chaser and one runner are selected. The 
chaser attempts to tag the runner. The run- 
ner may escape by clasping the waist of the 
rear boy of any pair. If he succeeds, the 
front boy in the pair becomes the runner and 
the chaser pursues him. If the chaser tags 
the runner before he escapes, the runner be- 
comes the chaser and the chaser becomes the 
runner. To prevent a runner from escaping 
the pairs twist and turn. The front boy is 
permitted to ward off the runner by using his 
hands. The game may be intensified by in- 
creasing the number of chasers and runners. 

2. Circle Bombing. (Developed from Circle 

Dodjre Ball) 

Divide the class into two teams. Team A 
forms a circle around team B. The object is 
for Team A to hit, with a volley ball, soccer 
ball, or basket ball, as many players of Team 
B as is possible in a given time. Team B may 
run, jump, and dodge to avoid being hit, but 
must stay within the circle. At the end of a 
given time the teams change places. A point 
is scored each time a man is hit. This game 
should be played with 2 or more balls and 
15 to 20 players on a team. The game may 
be intensified by increasing the number of 
balls. 

3. Bull Dozing. (Developed from King of the 

Mountain) 

Teams A and B form inside a plainly 
marked circle, i/the size of the circle depends 
on the number of players. Each team should 
be so marked or clothed as to be readily iden- 
tified from the opponents. The object is to 
eject an opponent from the ring by pushing, 
pulling, throwing, or charging. When any 
part of a player touches the ground on or out- 
side the circle, he is out of the game. At the 


end of a given period of time, the team with 
the most players remaining in the circle is 
the winner. To intensify the game call time 
when most of the boys have been eliminated. 

4. Pull Away 

Establish a goal line at each end of the play- 
ing space. Team A lines up along one goal 
line and Team B lines up across the center 
of the field facing Team A. At a signal, the 
players of Team A try to cross safely to the 
opposite goal. Players of Team B attempt to 
tag as many players of Team A as possible. 
When a player is tagged, he becomes a mem- 
ber of the opponent’s team. The players who 
reach the opposite goal attempt to return to 
their original goal when another signal is 
given. The games continue until all the play- 
ers are caught. Intensify the game by desig- 
nating the method of tagging or by naming 
the part of the body to be touched in tagging. 

SuggesiionM 

1. The teacher can adapt additional group games 

to make them more vigorous. 

2. Rugged games such as shinny can be used. 

Individual Sports 

Track and Field 

The variety of events in track and field pro- 
vide an opportunity for boys to participate 
in dashes which develop speed; distance races 
which develop endurance; and field events 
which improve skill and agility. 

For events and rules see the official track 
and field publications. Abridged rules are 
found in War Department Technical Manual, 
TM 21-220, Sports and Games, May 13, 1942. 

Care should be exercised in starting the 
training program so that the boy does not 
overdo. The training program should pro- 
vide for gradual development until the max- 
imum performance is attained. The Physical 
Training Manual, U. S. Naval Academy, pub- 
lished by the U. S. Naval Institute, Annapolis, 
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Md., gives techniques for performing the 
various events. 

Skating {Ice and Roller), Skiing, Snow Shoeing 

In communities where it is possible to par- 
ticipate in these activities they should be in- 
cluded in the program. In order to develop 
physical fitness these activities must be en- 
gaged in repeatedly and with maximum effort. 

Rope Skipping 

Rope skipping, in various forms, is used as 
a conditioner for many sports and games, 
especially boxing and wrestling. It may be 
done individually, in pairs, or by groups. It 
develops agility and coordination, and when 
practiced beyond the onset of fatigue it 
develops endurance. 

Hiking 

Hiking is brisk walking for long distances. 
Three to five miles are recommended for be- 
ginners. Rest periods should be few and 
brief. 

Camping 

Camping provides many valuable experi- 
ences. It teaches one to live successfully out 
of doors. It provides the opportunity to learn 
how to live off the land. It gives an oppor- 
tunity for urban boys to do things which are 
not ordinarily possible in a city, such as 
hiking, fishing, boating, trailing, and cooking. 
Camping in groups teaches boys to live suc- 
cessfully together. Camping must be prop- 
erly supervised and sanitary provisions main- 
tained. 

Cycling 

Cycling is valuable in a conditioning pro- 
gram when it is done rapidly over long dis- 
tances. It develops endurance and is espe- 
cially beneficial in strengthening the muscles 
of the legs. 

Other individual sports such as rowing and 
weight lifting are valuable in developing 
fitness. 


Team Games 

Some excellent team games which have defi- 
nite recreational value and spectator interest 
have been omitted from this list because they 
do not contribute sufficiently to the major 
objectives set up for this program. If time 
permits such activities may be included. 

Basketball 

Basketball is played by 2 teams of 5 play- 
ers each. The ball is passed or dribbled from 
one player to another. The purpose of the 
game is for one team to get the ball into its 
own basket and at the same time to prevent 
the other team from gaining possession of it 
and scoring. The game may be played either 
indoors or outdoors. 


Court. 


Players. 
Length of 
game. 

Equipment. 

Rules. 


Played on any size court. It is 
recommended that a court 50 feet 
wide by 84 feet long be used. 

5 players on each team. 

8 minutes per quarter; 2 minutes be- 
tween quarters; 10 minutes between 
halves. 

2 goals fastened to backboards and a 
basketball. 

See War Department Technical Man- 
ual TM 21-220, Sports and Games, 
May 13, 1942, p. 34. See National 
Federation of High School Athletic 
Associations. Rules. 


Field Hockey 

Field hockey is played by 2 teams of 11 
players each. The ball is propelled toward 
the goal by a curved stick. The purpose of 
the game is to get the ball through the op- 
ponent’s goal and at the same time prevent 
the opponents from doing likewise. 

Field. .50 to 60 yards wide by 90 to 100 

yards long. 

Players. 11 players on each team. 

Length of 15 to 30 minute halves; 10 minutes 
game. between halves. 

Equipment. Field hockey sticks and ball, and 
goals at each end of the field, with 
the cross bar 7 feet high supported 
by uprights 12 feet apart. It is 
recommended that shin guards be 
used. 

Rules. See Official Field Hockey Guide. 
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F onthall 

Football is played by 2 teams of 11 mem- 
bers each. The object of the game is to ad- 
vance the ball over the opponent’s goal b\ 
running, passing, or kicking, and preventing 
the opponents from advancing in like manner 
over your own goal. 


Field. 
Players. 
Length of 
game. 

Equipment. 


Rules. 


160 feet wide by 360 feet long. 

11 players on each team. 

12-minute quarters; 2 minutes be- 
tween quarters; 15 minutes between 
halves. 

\ goal at each end of field 10 feet 
liigh, 18 feet 6 inches between up- 
rights which must extend 10 feet 
above the crossbar, and a football. 
The players should be protected ade- 
quately by means of head gear, 
shoulder and hip pads, and pants. 
Football shoes are recommended. 

See rules of National Federation of 
State High School Athletic Associa- 
tions and also Rules of National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association. 


Six-man fnothall 

This is a game developed from football for 
use in small high schools. Special rules have 
been developed for this game. See rules of 
National Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations. 


Touch football 

Touch football is similar in most ways 
to regulation football. The ball carrier is 
stopped by touching with both hands rather 
than tackling. Blocking as found in regular 
football is eliminated. Forward passing is 
the principal offensive weapon, with all play- 
ers eligible to receive the pass. 

Field. Regulation football field is prefer- 

able, but a smaller one may be used. 

Players. 11 players on each team. By mutual 
agreement more or less players may 
be used on a team. 

Length of 10-minute quarters; 2 minutes be- 
game. tween quarters; 10 minutes between 
halves. 


Equipment. A football. Football goal posts may 
or may not be used. 

. Rules. Rules vary with different localities. 

See War Department Technical Man- 
ual, TM 21-220, Sports and Games, 
May 13, 1942. 

Soccer 

In soccer a team of 11 men seeks to ad- 
vance a round inflated ball toward and 
through its opponent’s goal posts and under 
the crossbar of the goal by dribbling, kicking, 
and striking or pushing it with any part of 
the body except the hands and arms. 


Field. 

Players. 
Length of 
game. 

Equipment. 


Rules. 


55 to 75 yards wide by 100 to 120 
yards long. 

11 players on each team. 

15-minute quarters; 1 minute be- 
tween quarters; 10 minutes between 
halves. 

A goal at each end of field 8 feet 
high and 24 feet between uprights, 
and a soccer ball. 

See War Department Technical Man- 
ual, TM 21—220, Sports and Games, 
May 13, 1942, p. 98. See also offi- 
cial Soccer Guide. 


Speed Ball 

Speed ball is a game offering vigorous and 
varied action with plenty of seoring oppor- 
tunities. It is easy to learn and provides 
spontaneous fun. Little equipment is needed 
— a ball and old clothes will do. Speed ball 
combines the kicking, trapping, and intercept- 
ing elements of soccer with the passing game 
of basketball, and the punting, drop kicking, 
and scoring pass of football. The teams of 
11 men each play the game under official 
rules, but any number of players may suc- 
cessfully constitute a team. An inflated 
leather ball, usually a soccer ball or small 
basketball is used. The playing field con- 
tains football goal posts at each end. The 
game starts with a football kick-off, the re- 
ceiving team then advancing the ball toward 
the opposite goal by passing, kicking, or 
bouncing it off the body. Running with 
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the ball is not allowed so that there is no 
tackling or interference. When the ball 
touches the ground, it cannot be picked up 
with the hands or caught on the bounce, but 
must be played as in soccer until it is raised 
into the air directly from a kick; then the 
hands are again eligible for use. When the 
ball goes out of bounds over the end line 
without a score, it is given to a player of 
the opposing team who may either pass or 
kick it onto the field. When two opposing 
players are contesting the possession of a held 
ball, the official tosses the ball up between 
them as in basketball. Points are scored 
either by kicking the ball under the crossbar 
of the goal posts, drop kicking the ball over 
the crossbar, completing a forward pass into 
the end zone for a touchdown, or kicking the 
ball from within the end zone for a touch- 
down, or kicking the ball from within the 
end zone over the end line. 

Field. Can be played on any football or 

soccer field. 

Players. 11 players on each team. 

Length of 10-minute quarters; 2 minutes be- 
game. tween quarters; 15 minutes between 
halves. 

Equipment. No metal cleats. Football or soccer 


shoes are recommended. No special 
clothing is needed. The ball is 
usually a soccer or small basketball. 

Rules. See War Department Technical Man- 

ual, TM 21-220, Sports and Games, 
May 13, 1942, p. 123. 

Volley Ball 

In the game of volley ball an inflated leather 
ball somewhat smaller and lighter than a bas- 
ketball is struck with the hands over a net 
stretched across a rectangular court, the play- 
ers consisting of two teams of six men each 
stationed on opposite sides of the net, the 
object being to hit the ball over the net so 
that it falls to the floor before the opposition 
can return it. 

Court. 30 feet wide by 60 feet long. 

Players. Two teams of 6 players each. By 

mutual agreement this number may 
be increased or decreased. 

Length of A game is won when either team 
game. scores a 2-point lead with 15 or more 
points. 

Equipment. A net 8 feet high across the center of 
the court and a volley ball. 

Rules. See War Department Technical Man- 

ual, TM 21-220, Sports and Games, 
May 13, 1942, p. 171. See also Offi- 
cial Volley Ball Guide. 
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CHAPTER V 

Activities for Giris 


PHYSICAL FITNESS is as important for 
girls and women as for boys and men. Boys 
must be made ready to serve with the armed 
forces. Girls must be prepared to carry on 
work which is directly related to the winning 
of the war, even though not on the fighting 
front. 

Many women are now at work in defense 
industry and farming and this number will 
materially increase in the future. Many are 
serving as nurses, medical social workers, and 
recreation leaders with the American Red 
Cross, w ith the USO, and other organizations. 
The recently organized service units, the 
WAACS and the WAVES have enlisted oth- 
ers. Many are busy on the home front. The 
care of children, the management of homes, 
civilian defense, and other types of volunteer 
service, are among women’s responsibilities. 

High-school girls must be ready to assume 
the responsibilities which the times place upon 
them. The educational program for girls 
must be changed to prepare them to meet these 
responsibilities just as the program for boys 
is being changed to meet their needs. Since 
the needs of girls are so different from the 
needs of boys, it follows naturally that the 
programs must be different. 

The program here offered is a guide to 
teachers of physical education whose responsi- 
bility it is to carry on activities which con- 
tribute to tbe physical fitness of girls. The 
program recommends vigorous participation. 
It stresses activities which develop endurance, 
stamina, and skill. 

The development of skill brings with it a 
sense of achievement. Achievement builds 
morale. The program for girls must give 
opportunity to achieve, to succeed, to increase 
morale. With large numbers of boys and 
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men leaving their homes and communities for 
military service, the responsibility for main- 
taining morale both in the home and in the 
community is, therefore, placed largely upon 
the shoulders of the girls and women of 
America. Education must prepare them to 
face this task. 

Guiding Standards for the 
Girls” Program 

1. All normal girls should ^ participate in 
the program here outlined in preparation for 
war service. 

2. Women should teach the girls’ program. 

3. Restrictions upon participation during 
the menstrual period should be determined 
by individual differences with conservatism 
the guide in the absence of final evidence.^ 
Girls suffering from infections, including 
minor respiratory infections, should be ex- 
cused temporarily from participation. 

4. Endurance is developed only as the re- 
sult of vigorous activity carried beyond the 
first onset of fatigue. Effort should be sus- 
tained, therefore, even though the girls are 
somewhat tired. It is imperative, however, 
that the teacher watch her students carefully 
so that they do not become overtired. Such 
signals as falling frequently, dropping ob- 
jects, bumping into others, and awkward gait 
should warn the teacher that the individual 
should cease activity. 

5. Intramural sports should be organized 
so that a maximum number of girls are in- 
cluded. The round-robin tournament pro- 
vides the greatest amount of participation and 
should be used in preference to other forms. 
If interscholastic sports are organized, the 
intramural program should not be sacrificed. 
The desirable practice is to make the inter- 
scholastic program an outgrowth of the intra- 
mural program. 

^ Bell, Margaret, The doctor answers some practical questions 
on menstruation. Washington, ' D. C., National Section on 
Women’s Athletics, American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, NW. 


6. The element 6f competition present in 
team play and dual sports should be used as 
a desirable, constructive force in character 
development. 

7. Appropriate costume should be worn. 
Shorts, rompers, play suits, and the like are 
suitable for the gymnasium and playfield. 
Slacks or ski suits are suggested for outdoor 
participation in cold weather. 

8. All resources of the community should 
be studied for their possible use in this 
program. 

Aquatics 

Women in the American Red Cross, in the 
USO, and in other branches of the service 
which may be sent overseas must be com- 
pletely at home in the sea while fully clothed. 
They must be able to stay afloat for a long 
period of time and be ready to give assistance 
to others when necessary. These needs, there- 
fore, should be emphasized at the present time 
rather than recreative aspects of swimming. 

While it is true that many women will not 
be sent abroad, the program outlined below 
represents a minimum which is useful to all 
girls and women. In making them better able 
to handle themselves in the water and to help 
others in emergencies a service of inestimable 
value is rendered to the Nation. 

Ob jectives 

1. To stay afloat for a long period of time. 

2. To swim long distances without exhaustion. 

3. To swim under water. 

4. To enter the water without submerging. 

5. To be at home in the water fully clothed. 

6. To render assistance to another person in the 
water. 

Organization 

1. The size of the class should be determined by 
the available space, the length of the class 
period, and the ability of the group. When able 
assistants are available to the instructor in 
charge, the class size may be increased without 
risking the safety of the participants. 

2. Classes should be subdivided into small units. 
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3. The buddy system should be used. (Each girl 
is paired with another whose whereabouts she 
knows at all times) . 

4. An adequate check-in and check-out system 
should be established. 

AetiviiieH 

1. Staying Afloat 

All girls should be taught to stay afloat by: 

(a) Floating. See American Red Cross. Swim- 
ming and diving. Philadelphia, P. Blakiston’s 
Son and Co., 1938. p. 59. 

(b) Sculling. Ibid., p. 69. 

(c) Treading water. Ibid., p. 149. 

2 . Fundamental Strokes 

The most valuable strokes in emergency situations 
are: 

(a) Side stroke: Valuable in lifesaving and 
swimming with equipment. 

War Department. Basic Field Manual, FM 
201-20, Physical Training. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, March 6, 
1941. p. 102. 

American Red Cross. Op. cit., p. 117. 

(b) Breast stroke: Useful in lifesaving. 

War Department. Op. cit., p. 111. 

American Red Cross. Op. cit., pp. 85, 104, 

113. 

(c) Back stroke: Excellent for a tired swim- 
mer, for swimming with equipment and for 
lifesaving. 

War Department. Op. cit., p. 103. 

American Red Cross. Op. cit., p. 100. 

(d) Trudgen stroke: Powerful and valuable for 
distance swimming. 

War Department. Op. cit., p. 107. 

American Red Cross. Op. cit., p. 127. 

3. Endurance Swimming 

This may be developed by the use of fundamental 
strokes over long distances. 

American Red Cross. Op. cit., p. 133. 

4. Swimming Under Water, 

This is valuable in escaping hazards. Girls should 
be able to swim at least 20 feet under water. 

5. Swimming Fully Clothed. 

All of the above should be practiced fully clothed. 

6 . Entering the fUater. 

This term is used, rather than the term diving, 
to meet the needs of the war situation. While 
diving does develop skill and coordination, em- 
phasis now should be placed upon jumping into 
the water with and without clothing. 


(a) Jump feet first. 

(b) Jump without submerging: Useful in keep- 
ing equipment dry. 

(c) Dive head first. 

7 . Li fesaving 

See American Red Cross. Op. cit. 

War Department. Op. cit., p. 119. 

8. Suggestions to Teachers 

(a) The teacher of swimming must be familiar 
with lifesaving practices. 

(b) Safety precautions should be observed at all 
times. 

(c) The teaching practices suggested by the 
American Red Cross and the War Department 
should be observed. 

(d) For practice in swimming fully elothed, skirts, 
jackets, and shoes are advised. These should he 
white or fast-dye, and shed as little lint as 
possible. Clothing should be laundered before 
being used in a pool. 

Gymnastics 

Man struggles against gravity continually 
to maintain an erect posture. Good muscle 
tone contributes toward success in this strug- 
gle. Stretching, hanging, balancing, running, 
and jumping are some of the activities used 
to achieve the erect position. Efficiency in 
these skills may be reached by participation 
in sports as well as in gymnastics. The great 
value of gymnastics is that movement can be 
directed towards specific parts of the hody. 
The direction and the intensity of the activity 
can he controlled. 

Objectives 

1. To develop endurance. 

2. To develop strength of — 

(a) The arms and shoulders. 

(b) The back and abdominal wall. 

(c) The legs and feet. 

3. To assist in the maintenance of erect carriage. 

4. To develop agility. 

5. To develop specific skills applicable to the war 
situation. 

Conditioning Activities 
1. Running 

Running develops endurance (Objective 1). 
Some forms given here also develop agility 
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and such specific skills as getting over or 
around obstacles (Objective 5). 

(a) Combination hiking and running 

This develops the ability to cover long distances 
in the shortest possible time. The starting dis- 
tance should be 1 to 2 miles. The hike is a 
brisk walk interspersed with running (not jog- 
ging) . At each practice the distance should 
be covered in less time and gradually increased 
to 5 miles in fast time. At first the period of 
hiking will be long and the running short. With 
increased practice the running time will be 
increased as the hiking decreases. 

(b) Cross country 

The course may be over hills, through woods, 
across brooks, over open fields or parks and 
golf courses. It is not running on city streets • 
or highways. (Objectives 1, 2, 4, 5). 

Suggestions for teachers 
Girls should — 

(1) Warm up before the practice jaunt. 

(2) Wear slacks and light-weight sweaters 
on cool days. 

(3) Shorten the stride going uphill. 

(4) Breathe through mouth and nose. 

(5) Use an easy relaxed stride. 

(6) Walk a short distance in the fresh air 
after the run before using the shower. 

(c) Obstacle run {Objectives 1, 2, 4, 5) 

Obstacle running may be done either indoors 
or outdoors. Each school may set up its own 
course using any available obstacles. Indoors, 
the horse, parallel bars, box, benches, ropes, 
and ladders are usable. Outdoors, the ob- 
stacles may be hurdles, fences, ditches, walls, 
and posts. The obstacle cour.se given in the 
appendix should be modified as follows for 
girls: 

(1) Use hurdling wall for vaulting. 

(2) Make scaling wall 6 feet in height. 

(3) Make climbing ladder 10 feet in height. 

(4) Build inclined wall at 30“ angle to a 
height of 6 feet. 

(.5) Make broad jump 6 feet in width. 

Suggestions for teachers 

(1) Common sense and caution must be the 
guides in selection of obstacles. 

(2) Girls must be skilled in overcoming each 
obstacle before attempting the course as a 
whole. 

(3) The course may be used for both condi- 
tioning and competition. 


(4) Competition may be against time, individual 
against individual, or group against group. 

(5) When jumping from a height, soft landing 
surfaces or pits should always be provided. 

(6) When jumping from a height the beginner 
should be started at approximately 3 feet. 

(7) When skill in running the course is ac- 
quired each girl should practice carrying 
a pack weighing from 15 to 20 pounds to 
represent an infant or young child. This will 
give experience in a skill which the disasters 
of war may place upon girls and women, i. e., 
carrying infants and young children to safety. 
Each girl should learn to carry the pack in 
her arms as an infant is carried and on her 
back as a small child might be carried. 

( (1 ) Relay racing (Objectives 1, 2c, 4) 

Relay races add interest and competition to the 
program, as well as vigorous exercise. Teams 
should number not more than eight so that few 
will be standing idle. The distances in the relays 
should be long enough so that the players get a 
real workout. The distances involved in the dif- 
ferent relays may be progressively increased as 
the girls improve their physical condition. 

Rather than disqualify a team when infractions 
occur, such as running out to meet the next 
runner, as players unintentionally will in the 
excitement of the race, it is better to charge a 
foul and add the number of fouls to the team’s 
order of finish. 

Shuttle Relay 

Formation 

1. Divide class into groups of not more than 8 
in each group. 

2. Establish starting lines at opposite ends of 
the running space, not less than 10 yards apart. 

3. Half of each group (ones) stands behind 
one starting line, and the other half (twos) 
stands behind the opposite starting line. 
Players in each group stand one behind the 
other. 

Description 

At the signal, “Go,” the first runner of the 
“ones” runs forward, crosses the starting line 
at the opposite end, touching off the first of 
the “twos.” This player runs forward, crosses 
the starting line and touches off the second of 
the “ones.” Each runner does the same in 
turn. 
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Jump Stick Relay 

Formation 

1. Divide class into groups of not more than 8 
in each group. 

2. Station runner number 1, 10 to 15 yards in 
front of her team, holding a wand or broom- 
stick (about 3 feet long). 

Description 

At the signal, “Go,” number 1 runs toward her 
team, holding one end of the stick. When she 
reaches her team, number 2 takes hold of the 
other end of the stick. Together they run to- 
ward the end of their team, holding the stick 
about a foot from the ground so that each player 
jumps over it as it moves along. Number 1 
now stays at the end of the line. Number 2 
takes the stick and runs to the starting point 
(10 yards in front). She repeats the first play- 
er’s action. Each player does the same until 
number 1 is back at the starting line. 

Duck W' addle 

Formation 

1. Divide class into groups of not more tlian 
8 in each group. 


2. Establish a turning point 5 to 10 yards in 
front of a starting line. 

Description 

The first player assumes a knees-bent position. 
In this position on the signal, “Go,” she wad- 
dles to the turning point and returns, crossing 
the .starting line. She touches off the next 
player who does the same. This continues until 
each one has had a turn. The team finishing 
first wins. 

Hopping Relay 

Formation 

■Same as for Duck waddle. 

Description 

The first player hops forward on one foot to 
a point 5 to 10 yards in front of starting line. 
She then turns and runs back to her team 
touching off the second runner. Each player 
repeats in turn. 

See-Satv Relay 
Formation 

•Same as for Duck waddle. 




Description 

Players 1 and 2 face each other, grasp hands, 
and sit on each other’s feet, knees bent. In 
this position they travel to turning point and 
return, crossing the starting line. (The travel 
is accomplished by extending and bending 
knees). 1 goes to rear of team, 2 repeats with 
3. Continue until each player has had a turn. 
The team which finishes first wins. 

In-and-Out Relay 

Formation 

Same as for duck waddle. 

Description 

Four objects (benches, Indian clubs, or the 
like) are placed in line and 3 feet apart in 
front of each team. The first object is at the 
turning point. 

The first player runs to the turning point, zigzags 
through the objects, and returns, crossing the 
starting line. She touches off the next player 
who does the same. Each player in succession 
repeats the activity until all have had a turn. 
The team finishing first wins. 

2. Conditioning Drill 

These can be adapted to indoor or outdoor 
use in limited space and require no equipment. 
Strength and endurance are developed quickly 
through regular use, especially if there is a 
steady increase in the number of times each 
exercise is performed. 

Formation 

Open order. From closed order in a column of 
3’s or 4’s. On the command, “Extend to the left, 
MARCH,” all raise arms sideward and run to the 
left until there is at least 12 inches between finger 
tips. The girls on the right flank stand in place. 
“COVER,” (i. e., straighten lines from front to 
back) and lower arms to sides. Tbis is one of 
many ways of opening order. 

Unit A 

Exercise 1 

Starting position; Stand with feet about a foot 
apart, knees slightly bent, arms raised backward. 
Count 1: Swing arms forward and jump in place. 
Count 2: Swing arms backward and jump in 
place. 

Count 3: Swing arms forward, upward, and 
jump upward at least a foot from the ground. 
Count 4: Swing arms backward and jump in 




place. Swing arms hard and jump with vigor. 
Continue 5 to 12 times. 


Exercise 2 



Starting position: Position of attention. 

Count 1 : Squat rest ( a squat rest is a deep-knee 
bend with hands on floor in front of feet). 

Count 2: Extend legs backward to front leaning 
rest (the body is straight from shoulders to 
feet, weight supported on hands and toes) . 

Count 3: Return to squat rest. 

Count 4: Return to attention. 8 to 12 times. 


Exercise 3 


r 

Starling position: Feet slightly apart, and elbows 
bent with fists at shoulders. 

Count 1; Bend knees deeply and thrust arms 
forward, keeping body erect. 

Count 2: Return to starting position. 

Count 3: Bend trunk forward, and tbrusl arms 
downward, touching toes, keeping knees 
straight. 

Count 4: Return to starting position. 8 to 12 
times. 
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Exercise 4 



Starting position: Lie on back. 

Count 1 : Raise legs slowly swinging them over- 
head and touching toes to ground above head. 


Count 2: Lower legs slowly to starting position. 
The count is slow. 4 to 8 times. 


Unit It 


Exercise 5 



Starting position: Attention. 

Counts 1—4: Walk forward on toes. 
Count 5: Drop to full knee bend. 



Counts 6 8: In deep-knee bend position, spring 
in place 3 times. 4 to 8 times. 


Exercise 6 






Starting position: Feet about 30 inches apart, 
anns fully extended over head, hands clasped. 
Count 1: Bend sidewanl left. 

Counts 2 and 3: Continue to bend to the left 


trying to go deeper on each count. 

Count 4: Return to starting position. Same 
right 8 to 12 times. 


Exercise 7 





Starting position: Lie on bark with arms folded on 
chest. 

Count 1 : Sit up, keeping heels on floor and legs 
straight. 


Count 2 : Reach forward and touch toes. 

Counts 3 and 4; Return to starting position. 4 
to 8 times. 
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Exercise 8 



Starting position: Position of attention. 

Count 1: Squat rest (see exercise 2). 

Count 2: Front leaning rest (see exercise 2). 
Count 3: Bend elbows, touching chest to floor. 
Count 4: Straighten elbows. 

Counts 5 and 6: Repeat counts 3 and 4. 

Count 7 : Return to squat rest. 

Count 8: Return to position of attention. 4 to 
8 times. 


Unit C 
Exercise 9 



Starting position: Feet about 24 inches apart, 
hands clasped behind head, elbows well back, 
chin in. 

Count 1: Bend trunk forward. 

Count 2: “Bounce” downward and at the same 
time rotate trunk to the left. 

Count 3: “Bounce” downward and rotate trunk 
to the right. 

Count 4: Return to starting position. 8 to 12 
times. 


Exercise 10 



Starting position: Left foot about 8 inches for- 
ward, hands clasped on top of head. 

Count 1 : Sit on the right heel. 

Count 2: Bounce from this position and spring 
upward, knees straight, change position of 
feet. 

Count 3: Drop to squat on left heel. 

Count 4: Spring and change position of feet. 
4 to 16 times. 


Exercise 11 



Starting position : Lie on back, arms stretched 
sideward, palms up. 


Count 1: Swing left leg upward and over to 
touch floor near right hand. 

Count 2: Return to starting position. 

Counts 3 and 4: Same with right leg. 16 to 24 
times. 

Exercise 12 

Starting position: Arms raised sideward to shoul- 
der height and feet about 24 inches apart. 

Count 1: Bend and twist trunk to left, touching 
right hand to outside of left foot. Look up 
at left hand. 

Count 2: Return to starting position. 

Count 3: Repeat 1 to the right. 

Count 4: Return to starting position. 16 to 24 
times. 


Suggestions for teachers 

1. Insist on good form, i. e., exactly as described, 
and with energy in each movement. 

2. Increase the number of times each exercise is 
performed, as the capacities of the individuals 
develop. 
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3. Sustained effort witliuiit rest or pause between 
exercises must be maintained. Each exercise 
must be tboroughly learneti before going on to 
the next one. When the drill is memorized, 
then all the exercises should be done without 
stopping. 

4. The class must master “unit A” before progress- 
ing to “unit B” and likewise “units and 

' “B” before progressing to “unit C.” 

5. To master “unit A” means that the class is 
able to do better than the minimum set for 
each exercise before “unit B” is begun. Con- 
tinue to increase the number of times in “unit 
A” as “unit B” is added. The same procedure 
is to be followed in adding “unit C.” 

6. Demonstrate each exercise before asking the 
class to do it. Correct demonstration is more 
valuable than a lengthy explanation. 

7. Give commands clearly and concisely. Tlie 
tone of voice can help materially in stimulating 
the class to action. 

8. Ob.serve the class from all angles, commenting 
on the good performance, correcting the faidty 
one. Urge all to better performance. 

9. Encourage the improvement of performance by 
individual practice at home. 

3. Apparatus 

Exercise on apparatus is especially valuable 
in developing strength, agility, and endurance. 
Extreme care should be taken in the construc- 
tion, maintenance, and use of apparatus to 
prevent accidents. 

Formation 

Keep the groups small to provide maximum 
participation. 

Arrange the class and the apparatus so that- 

(a) Those waiting their turns may see the 
performer. 

(b) There is safe and easy access to and 
from the apparatus for the performer. 

Apparatus and activities 

(a) Climbing ropes and poles. 

Climbing — 

Ordinary climbing. 

490327 “ — 42 5 


Swinging — 

1. Sw'ing on one rope. 

2. Swing on two ropes vaulting for height 
over a rope stretched between jump 
standards. 

(b) Horizontal bar (chinning bar) — 

High bar ( beyond reach ) . 

1. Chin. Any grip. 

2. Hang. Raise knees. 

(c) Horse and buck — 

1. Straddle vault over buck. 

2. Side vault, left and right. 

3. Front vault, left and right. 

(d) Stall bars — 

1. From a hang, facing bars — chin. 

2. From a hang, back to bars. 

(a) Knee raising. 

(b) Leg raising. 

3. Sitting on the floor or on a bench, feet fixed, 
lowering and raising trunk (sit ups). 

(e) Flying rings — - 

1. Hang and chin. 

2. Swing. 

3. Swing and pull up at end of swing. 

4. Swing and turn at end of swing. 

5. Hang or swing — raise knees. 

(f) Horizontal ladders — 

Grip rounds or beams — 

1. Chin (pull ups). 

2. Travel forward. 

3. Travel sideward. 

4. Hang — raise knees. 

Suggestions for teachers — 

1. Mats should be used as a safety precaution. 

2. Girls should be taught correct grips. 

3. .Assistance should be provided during practice 
periods. 

4. The height of the apparatus should be de- 
pendent upon the height of the girls and the 
type of activity. 

4. Locomotor and Axial Gymnastics 

Acquiring skill in any activity is depend- 
ent largely upon timing and upon judging 
space relationships. As skill improves, 
harder and longer periods of work can be 
sustained if a rhythm of work is established. 
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Locomotor and axial gymnastics are of value 
in contributing this particular training to war- 
time efficiency. In addition they contribute 
to a marked degree in the development of 
endurance and strength. 

Objectives: 

1. To increase skill, endurance, strength, and 
agility. 

2. To develop space judgment. 

3. To develop timing. 

Organization: 

1. Size of classes should depend upon facilities, 
equipment, and experience of teachers. 

2. Falls should be done only if the floor is of wood 
and in good condition. 

3. If floor is constructed on concrete, elevations 
and jumps should be used very little. 

4. A great deal of the program can be carried on 
outdoors. 

5. If piano or pianist is not available, drum beat, 
victrola, or singing may be used. 

Activities 

The following program is in no way com- 
plete. The teacher is encouraged to use her 
own initiative in adapting and supplement- 
ing this material in relation to her own situa- 
tion and the needs of her group. 

In teaching locomotor and axial gymnas- 
tics, it is ordinarily advisable to have each 
individual in the class try the exercise first at 
her own speed. Then the teacher should set 
a common tempo which meets the average of 
the group. To provide greater training in 
skill and agility, certain exercises may be 
practiced at increased or reduced speeds 
rather than at optimum tempo. 

Avewmpaniment 

Various forms of accompaniment are suit- 
able for locomotor and axial gymnastics. 
Among these are the piano, phonograph re- 
cordings, and percussion instruments such as 
the drum and tom-tom. The piano, with a 
skillful accompanist is the most desirable. 
Satisfactory results can be obtained, however, 
through the use of recordings or percussion 
instruments. 


In the selection of music — 

(a) Good collections of musical materials are avail- 
able for the piano. {See bibliography for sug- 
gestions. ) 

(b) Commercial recordings are numerous and ac- 
ceptable. 

(c) There is a growing practice of making one’s 
own recordings from original material. 

In the use of accompaniment the teacher 
is cautioned to (1) avoid undue stress of ac- 
cent in measure and phrase, and (2) avoid 
using the same selection again and again. 

Anyone with ordinary sense of rhythm can 
use percussion instruments successfully and 
technique can be developed to a high degree. 
Excellent results are obtained if the accom- 
panist swings into the movement as she beats 
the instrument. The teacher inexperienced 
in percussion technique should start by using 
a single drum, which provides basic rhythm, 
but no melody. As skill develops, several 
drums tuned differently may be used, as well 
as gongs and wooden blocks to provide rudi- 
mentary melody. The rhythmic pattern 
should be varied to avoid monotony, 

Canditioning ^ 

(a) Stretching and general conditioning (Objec- 
tive 1). 

1. Standing stride position bend at waist, body 
hanging loosely from hips, knees bent, bounce 
trunk forward several times. Repeat side- 
ward, rotating trunk. 

2. Standing stride, circle trunk. 



3. Sitting, knees bent outward, feet together, 
bounce down, then stretch body from base of 
spine to neck. 

4. Sitting, legs forward, knees extended, do 3. 

5. Repeat with arm in various raised positions. 

6. .Sitting wide stride, do 3 forward and side- 
ward. 

^ Sre appendix for a giua&ary of terms, 
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7. Lie on back, one leg raised vertically. Flex 
both knees slightly and flex both ankles as 
much as possible. The sole of the raised foot 
should be parallel with the ceiling. On Count 
1, extend both knees and both ankles with- 
out moving the heel that is on the floor. On 
Count 2, return to the flexed position. Do 
exercise 8 times, alternating legs, and then 
gradually increase until the exercise can be 
done 16 times in good form. 


8. Lunge bounce. 



In a long lunge position with the right foot 
forward, right knee well forward and left knee 
extended, hands on the floor, bounce 8 times. . 
With a jump of legs, hands still on floor, 
change position so that left foot is forward and 
repeat 8 bounces. Continue the series with 4 
bounces right and left, 2 bounces right and 
left, and then single changes of feet — right, 
left, right, left. The hands remain on the 
floor throughout the exercise. Progression: 
After this exercise is executed easily in good 
form, do the same exercise with the same posi- 
tion of the body, but do not touch the floor 
with hands. This greatly increases the dififl- 
culty because of the addition of the balance 
factor. Accompaniment: 2/4, 4/4, or 6/8 
march time. 


Lie on the floor on back, body fully extended, 
arms close to sides. With strong abdominal 
puU and lift of legs, come to a jack-knife posi- 
tion. Legs are straight, back is straight and 
neither flexed nor overextended. Arms move 
forward at the same time until the hands touch 


9. Jack-knife lift. 


the thighs. Elbows are extended. Return to 
lying position. Timing: 1-2 Lift, 3-4 Lie. 
Accompaniment: 4/4 time. 

(b) Locomotor movements, (Objectives 1,2, and 3) . 
1. Walk, run, leap, skip, slide, gallop, hop, jump. 

Marching is one style of locomotor movement. 
(Marching tactics are described in Chapter 
IV). 

(c) Non-locomotor movements. (Objectives 1, 3, 
4) 

Push, pull, iTft, dodge, kick, strike, pendulum 
swing of body sideward, trunk completely re- 
laxed and bent at waist. 


KEEP MOVING 


TIMING PLAN 


4 Girls 


o 

Others 


njjna 


SPACE PLAN 
I 



(d) Keep moving. (Objective 2 ) 

Four girls stand, one at the center of each wall 
of the room. The other girls are in scattered 
formation, facing different directions, spread over 
the entire floor. The 4 girls walk slowly for- 
ward toward the center of the room. They de- 
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fine the circumference of an imaginary circle 
which gradually diminishes in size and within 
which the other girls must continue to move. 
The other girls run with quick steps within the 
defined space, dodging and turning to escape 
touching anyone else. This exercise should be 
practiced to the beat of a drum or piano, using a 
whole note for each step of the 4 girls and eighth 
notes for the steps of the others. The teacher 
gives a signal for the completion of the exercise 
when the space becomes too small for further 
movement. 

(e) Follow tlie leader. (Objective 2) 

The class is divided into a number of files of 
4 to 12 girls; 6 girls is a good average length 
of file. Hands may be . joined or not dependent 
upon movement used. The first girl in each file 
is a leader. Each leader leads her file, using 
forward, diagonal, sideward, zigzag, and turning 
directions. The others in her file do as she does 
at the same time. The leader should use simple 
steps of walking, running, sliding, skipping, gal- 
loping. She must adapt her direction to the 
other groups in the room. One of the objectives 
of the exercise should be that the leaders learn 
to use the space efficiently in a collaborative w ay. 
The teacher will set a different tempo each time 
the exercise is repeated, varying slows and fasts. 
As the students become more expert, the leaders 
will make the movements more difficult in space, 
in rhythm and in coordination of movement. 
Caution to the teacher: This exercise should be 
niythmically disciplined and the game element 
involved should not lead to a lack of control. 


Sit fall and rise. (Objectives 2, 3, 1) 

(1) Sit fall. Class faces front, scattered for- 
mation with at least 6 feet clear floor space behind 
each girl. Little space is needed sideways. First 
let head relax and fall forward, shoulders forw'ard, 
whole body flexed until hands touch floor at feet. 
Second, let right foot slide forward and sit. Third, 
lie back letting the whole body extend from hips 
up and from hips down. Arms spread sideward 
with the extension of upper trunk. Timing; Use 
counts 1-4 for first part; count 5 for second part; 
and counts 6-8 for third part. Thus, the fall can 
be done to 2 measures of 4/4 time. 

(2) Rise from back. First, bend left knee keep- 
ing left foot in contact with the floor and as knee 
is bent, kick right leg in the air as a movement 
preparatory to sitting up. Second, swing the right 
leg and arms down forcefully, reach forward with 
head, shoulders, and arms. Third, step forward 
onto the right foot, body still in crouched position. 
Fourth, continue to rise to an erect position and 
bring left foot up to meet right. Timing: Kick 
up on Count 1, kick down on Count 2, step on 
Count 3, rise on Counts 4-8. Thus the rise can be 
done to 2 measures of 4/ 4 time. 

Teaching note: If girls are not strong enough to do 
exercise as described, have them place hands on floor 
at hips on the second part of the rising movement 
and push off floor with hands. If any girls have 
had knee injuries that make extreme flexion of knee 
inadvisable, teach roll to one and rise from that 
position. (See Exercise 9 b). Repeat above fall 
(8 counts), rise (8 counts), and then repeat to 6, 
4 and 2 counts, alternating feet and legs on slide 
out and kick, as follows: 
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counts 


touch floor with hands 
foot forward, sit and lie 
kick up and down 
step 

rise to position 
touch floor with hands 
foot forward, sit and lie 
kick up and down 
step 

rise to position 
touch floor with hands, 
foot forward, sit and lie 
kick up and down 
step and rise to position 
touch floor with hands, foot forward, 
sit and lie 

kick up and down, step and rise to 
position 


Progression : Do exercise first at 8 count speed only, 
then add gradually other speeds until the group can 
do a series twice through at each speed with no stop. 

(g) Side fall and rise. (Objectives 2, 1, 3, 3) 

(1) Side fall I. Class faces front in scattered 
formation with at least 6 feet clear floor space 
on side toward which fall is to be done. Little 
space is needed forward or backward. Class 
stands stride, weight even, arms at sides. First, 
swing weight onto right foot raising left leg 
diagonally backward left and swinging both arms 


diagonally upward right. This is a preparatory 
movement. Second, keeping left foot off floor, 
bend right knee and lower body to floor as the 
arms sweep down in an arc from diagonally up- 
ward right to diagonally downward left going 
through a point in front of right foot and con- 
tinuing to slide out on floor to left, as the outside 
of the left leg is lowered to the floor. The left 
foot stays behind the right. The second part of 
the movement is continuous with no break and 
at the completion of the movement, the body is 
lying on the left side on the floor in an extended 
position, left arm stretched beyond the head, 
right hand on floor in front of chest. It is im- 
portant that the body strike the floor along the 
outside of the left thigh and leg to avoid bump- 
ing the left knee. When the fall is executed to 
left, body weight is used to right as a brake to 
control fall. 

(2) Rise from side. First, push off from the 
floor pulling with right trunk muscles and push- 
ing with hands only if necessary. Step side- 
ward to right as body crouches ready to rise. Do 
not step on left foot, but pushing down with 
right foot extend the body upward, swinging the 
arms diagonally upward right. The weight is on 
the right foot at finish of rise. The first part of 
the rise is continuous with no break. Second, 
step on left foot finishing in stride position with 
arms at sides. 
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(j) Strong and light. (Objectives 1, 3) 

( 1 ) Stand stride position. Strike forcefully' for- 
ward with right arm, left arm, and repeat right 
and left. Rotate the trunk somewhat with the 
force of the striking movement and keep the legs 
and trunk taut throughout. Now reach forward 
lightly with the right arm, left arm, and repeat 
right and left. Rotate the trunk, letting the 
shoulder follow through into the reaching move- 
ment. The head should also follow through. In 
both strong and light units of this exerci.se keep 
the weight centered. 

Timing: 

Counts 1, 2, 3, 4, strike right, left, right, left. 

(iounts 5, 6, reach right 

Counts 7, 8, reach left 

Counts 9, 10, reach right 

Counts 11, 12. reach left 

Accompaniment : 

If using music, ask the accompanist to im- 
provise 4/4 time in 3-measure phrases. If 
using music already written, do 8 instead of 
4 striking movements which will lengthen 
the exercise to 16 counts or 4 measures of 
4/4 time thus fitting into the usual 4-meas- 
ure phrase of music. 

(2) Do this exercise using the timing principles 
suggested in i (1) above. 

(3) Devise patterns of strong and light locomo- 
tor movements as well as other non-locomotor 
movements. 

(4) Experiment with strong, small movements 
and light, large movements and the reverse of 
this. Vary the timings of these movements. 

(5) Develop a strong, vertical jump from a light, 
easy bounce, gradually making the bounce 
stronger and larger until the body is propelled 
into a low vertical jump; continue to increase 
the strength of the movement until the jump i.s 
as high and strong as possible for each girl in 
the class. Let each girl set her own speed for 
this exercise. 

(k) Fast and slow. (Objectives 1 and 3) 

(1) Using walking and running steps, travel 
around the room in a circle starting slowly, 
gradually increasing speed, then gradually de- 
creasing speed. Follow either the beat of a drum 


or music played by an accompanist. Take each 
beat of the drum or each note of the music as 
a step. 

(2) Using an exercise which the class has al- 
ready mastered, execute it at speeds faster than 
normal; at speeds slower than normal; at grad- 
ually increasing speed; at gradually decreasing 
speed. 

(l) Large-small, strong-light, fast- slow. (Ob- 
jectives 1, 2, 3, 4) 

These factors are inter-related. For instance, 
in natural movement, as a walk becomes a run 
and then a leap, each movement becomes larger 
in space and stronger in dynamics or force. 
Changing the natural degree of one or more of 
these factors leads to the discovery of a much 
broader field of movement. Certain elements of 
.style will also develop from such experimenta- 
tion. 

(1) Do a large, strong, slow movement. Now 
do a large, strong, fast movement. 

(2) Do a small, light, fast movement. Now do 
a small, strong, slow movement. 

(3) Running diagonally across the room 
Run gradually faster and lighter. 

Run gradually faster and stronger. 

Run gradually slower and stronger. 

Run gradually slower and lighter. 

(m) Meter. (Synonymous with time). (Objec- 
tive 3) 

( 1) As far as possible experience should be given 
in moving to the following meters: 2/4. 3/4. 4/4. 
.3/4; 6/8. 9/8. 12/8. 

(2) Changing meter. Circling the room, walk 
forward 4 steps starting with the right foot. 
Turn in place to the right with 3 steps starting 
with the right foot. Repeat all of this contin- 
uing in the line of direction, starting with the 
left foot and executing the turn to the left. Use 
one measure of 4/4 time and one measure of 
3/4 and repeat. Experiment with other loco- 
motor and nonlocoraotor patterns of movement 
using various kinds of changing meters. Ex- 
periments of this kind should emphasize move- 
ment and should not become mathematical exer- 
cises. Too often manipulation of rhythmic de- 
vices becomes an end in itself rather than taking 
its rightful place as a means to better and more 
functional movement. 
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The group is divided in couples scattered over 
the floor. The partners sit facing each other, 
hands joined, left side to left side. The left knee 
is fully bent with the left foot on the floor. The 
right leg is extended forward. Number one rocks 
liack giving a steady pressure upward with 
hands and arms to rock and lift 2 forward. 2 
rises on the left foot, with the right foot lifted 
off the floor, trunk flexed forward and head for- 
ward, right hip flexed close to body and knee 
and ankle sliehtlv flexed. Now 2 rocks back 


to the floor, lifting 1. In rising from the floor 
a strong pull of the abdominal muscles should 
be used instead of depending upon the pull of 
the partner’s arm. 

Timing: Use slow 4/4 time with 2 counts for 
each rock or slow 6/8 time with one measure 
for each rock. 

The group may make new exercises of their 
own in couples. 

4. Self-testing activities 

.Many of the activities given here teach girls to: 

(1) jump and fall without being hurt. 

(2) have a sense of position in space. 

(3) develop an ability to carry another without 
injur)' to self. 

(4) control the body in flight. 



(a) Forward roll. 

From a stand, bend forward, bend knees, and 
place hands on mat. Duck head between legs, 


roll forward on back of neck and shoulders, 
grasping the knees. Come to a stand. 



( b ) Backward roll. 

From a stand, lean forward, fall backward to a 
seat, roll backward placing hands on the mat 


over the shoulders, and at the same time draw- 
ing the knees to the chest. Push off with hands, 
and roll to a stand. 
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(c) Cartwheel. 

From a run, make a quarter turn left, placing 
right foot sideward, right arm upward, throw 
the weight on the right foot, placing the right 
hand on the mat. Raise the left leg, at the 
same time placing the left hand on the mat, 
arms and legs spread. Bring the left foot to 
the mat as the right hand is raised. Follow 
through to a stand. 

(d) Jump from heights. 

Use any available apparatus or platform. Be- 
gin at 3 feet and gradually increase the height 
to 6 feet. Break the fall by landing on the balls 
of the feet, and bending the knees. A landing 
pit or mats should be used. 

(e) Elephant walk. 

Starting position; Partners face each other; 
with number 2 in a stride position. Number 1 
places her hands on number 2’s shoulders, jumps 
and wraps her legs around number 2’s legs high 
under number I’s arms. Number 1 lowers her 
body backward, places her hands and head be- 
tween number 2’s legs, and grasps number 2’s 
ankles. Number 2 bends forward, places her 
hands on the mat and walks forward. Keep 
arms straight. Number 1 locks her feet to keep 
from slipping. 




(f) Rocking chair. 

Starting position: Partners sit facing each other, 
knees bent slightly. I’s legs are on the outside 
of 2’s. Sit on partner’s feet and grasp part- 
ner’s shoulders. 1 rocks back and pulls 2 up, 
at the same time keeping her own feet in con- 
tact with 2’s body. 1 then rocks forward, while 
2 rocks backward pulling 1 up. Continue rock- 
ing as high as possible. 

(g) Tandem walk. 

Starting position: 1 stands close behind 2. 1 

jumps on 2’s back and locks her legs high under 
2’s arms. 2 bends forward placing her hands 
on the mat. 1 reaches over 2’s head placing her 
hands on the mat in front of 2’s hands. Both 
walk forward, 1 using hands and feet, 2 using 
hands. 

(h) Double roll. 

Starting position : 1 lies on her back, legs raised 
upward, feet apart; 2 stands astride I’s head, and 
grasps I’s ankles. 1 grasps 2’s ankles (her arms 
between 2’s legs). In this position 2 springs, 
tucks her head under, and does a forward roll, 
close to I’s body. As 2 rolls, she pulls 1 to stand- 
ing position. 1 then does a forward roll, pulling 
2 to a stand. Continue. Make the roll quick 
and powerful to bring partner to a stand. 
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( i ) Bicycling. 

Starting position: Lie on back with hands under 
the hips and legs raised upward. Imitate bi- 
cycling, stretching high on each push of the 
imaginary pedal. Continue as long as possible. 

( j ) Rope skipping. 

Single rope 

Jump on both feet alternate left and right hop, 
left foot, right held for- 
ward 

Jump turning to the right in a circle 
Jump circling the rope backward 

S parts and Games 

Sports and games are an important part of 
the general conditioning program. They 
provide opportunity for strenuous big-muscle 
activity and contribute to the development of 
speed and endurance. In addition to these 
obvious values, sports and games afford wide 
opportunity for the practice of desirable char- 
acter traits. Only those sports and games 
have been selected which contribute to the de- 
velopment of strength and endurance. Many 
well-loved games have been omitted. Tejinis, 
for example, is not included because consid- 
erable skill is required before maximum value 
is secured. 

ObjeetivcH 

1. To develop speed, strength, and endurance. 

2. To provide opportunity for the practice of de- 
sirable character traits. 

3. To develop skills useful in leisure time. 


Organization 

1. All girls should participate. 

2. Girls’ rules should be used. 

3. Women teachers should be in charge of the 
program. 

4. The standards of the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics should govern the program.' 


* National Section on Women’s Athletics. Standards in Ath- 
letics for Girls and Women, Washington, D. C., 1201 16th 

Street, NW. 


Tearhiug prorrdure» tor ali tram 
garner 

1. Explain in general the idea of the game and the 
terms most often used. 

2. Group students accordin^g to similar ability. 

3. Use explanation, demonstration, and other teach- 
ing aids in presenting techniques. 

4. Practice skills in groups with trained student 
leaders in charge. 

5. Keep each student busy practicing some skill. 
The skill should be chosen with respect to her 
level of achievement. 

6. Give student sufficient time to practice skill so 
that she may improve her performance. 

7. Use skills in real game situations as soon as 
possible. 

8. Devote a part of every period to improving old 
or learning new skills. 

9. Concentrate on essentials for beginners. 

10. Present more advanced skills and strategy of 
playing as soon as players acquire elementary 
skills. 

11. Train students to officiate as they learn the 
game. 

12. Emphasize the importance of safety. It is the 
teacher’s responsibility to keep equipment in 
good condition. It is the players’ responsibility 
to keep play areas clear of hazards and to dis- 
cipline those members of the class who fre- 
quently cause accidents. 

Fundamental game nkilig 

A. Passing 

1. Chest pass 

2. Double underhand pass 

3. Single underhand pass 

4. Shoulder pass 

5. Double overhead pass 

6. Sidearm pass 

7. Hook pass 

8. Bounce pass 

B. Turning 

1. Reverse turn 

2. Pivot 

C. Kicking 

1. Dribbling 

2. Punt 

3. Drop kick 

4. With instep 

5. With outside of foot 

6. With heel 

7. With inside of foot 
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D. Strategy and Tactics 

1. Passing 

2. Evading 

3. Shooting 

4. Tackling 

5. Guarding 

6. Interchanging 

7. Intercepting 

8. Offensive and defensive playing as a team 

9. Duties of defensive players 

10. Duties of offensive players 

11. Duties of each position on the team. 

E. Trapping 

1. With foot 

2. With leg 

3. With body 

F. Volleying 

1. Knee 

2. Head 

3. Shoulder 

4. Inside of foot 

G. Catching 

1. Low balls 

2. High balls 

3. Fast balls 


Fointu in Common Between Fieldball: 
Field Hockey; Soccer, and Speedball 

1. There are 11 players on a team. 

2. The tactics and strategy are similar. 

3. Officiating is similar. 

4. A throw-in is used when the ball goes out of 
bounds. 

5. The ball is put into play in the center of the 
field. 

6. The scoring area is somewhat the same. 

7. The basic formation is the same. 


Cead-up Games 

Lead-up games are used primarily to im- 
prove the player’s skill level in a definite 
technique. More specifically, these games 
may be used effectively to practice isolated 
techniques prior to their application in the 
more highly organized game, and to prac- 
tice the skill in groups while the regular game 
is in progress. The choice of the lead-up 
game depends upon: (1) space available to 
practice with safety, (2) the level of skill of 


the performer, (3) the number of students 
practicing, and (4) the amount of equip- 
ment on hand. 

In the discussion of each game a list of 
lead-up games is included. It is suggested 
that the teacher improvise her own lead-up 
games based upon the needs of her pupils 
and the available facilities. Pupils may be 
encouraged to create methods of practicing 
skills and techniques. 

Field-ball 

This game can be used as an excellent lead- 
up game for either basketball or speedball. 
For description of field ball, see bibliog- 
raphy. 

Presentation of skills and techniques 
A. Skill activities 

1. Passes. See fundamental game skills. 

2. Turning. See fundamental game skills. 

3. Strategy and tactics. See fundamental game 
skills. 

4. Catching. See fundamental game skills. 
Lead-up Games 

1. Field ball defense game. To give goalers and 
fullbacks practice in defending goal. 

2. Endball. To give forwards practice in passing; 
to give guards practice in guarding. 

3. See lead-up games for basketball. 

Soccer 

For a full description of soccer see bibliography. 

Presentation of Skills and Techniques 
A. Skill activities 

1. Kicking. See fundamental game skills. 

2. Volleying. See fundamental game skills. 

3. Trapping. See fundamental game skills. 

4. Strategy and tactics. See fundamental game 
.skills. 

Lead-up Games 

1. Kick ball. To give practice in kicking for goal 
and blocking. 

2. Line kick. To give practice in kicking and 
blocking. 

3. Versatile soccer. To give practice in kicking 
and trapping. 

4. Block soccer. To give practice in blocking, 
trapping, and tackling. 
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5. Throw-in soccer. To give practice in correct 
throwing-in and dodging. 

6. Block kick soccer. To give practice in recov- 
ering ball, passing, kicking, and defending goal. 

Speedball 

Speedball is a highly organized team game, 
combining the skills of basketball, fieldball, 
and soccer. It is a fast, vigorous game which 
develops the muscles of the arm and shoul- 
der girdle, trunk, and legs. It can be played 
in a modified form by younger players also, 
or those whose skill has not been developed. 

For a description of speedball see bibliog- 
raphy. 

Presentation of Skills and Techniques 
A. Skill activities 

1. Passing. See fundamental game skills. 

2. Kicking. See fundamental game skills. 

3. Strategy and tactics. See fundamental game 
skills. 

4. Turning. See fundamental game skills, Sec- 
tion B. 

5. Trapping. See fundamental game skills. Sec- 
tion £. 

6. Catching. See fundamental game skills. Sec- 
tion G. 

7. The kicking skills of punting and drop kick- 
ing should be practiced so that all members of 
the class are proficient in their use. 

8. The kick-up to oneself or to another player 
should also be practiced by the whole class. 

Lead-up games ^ 

Refer to Official Basketball Guide and Official Soccer^ Speed- 
ball, and Fieldball Guides. New York, N. Y., A. S. Barnes 
and Co. 

1. Speedball technique game. To give practice in 
playing techniques of speedball. 

2. Speedball reaction game. To give practice in 
quick reaction to speedball playing situations. 

3. Forward pass speedball. To give practice in 
the skill of lifting ball to oneself or lifting it to 
another player. 


^ Hillas, Marjorie and Knighton, Marion. An Athletic Program 
for High-School and College Women, New York, A. S. Barnea 
and Company, 1929. 


Field hockey 

Field hockey is a highly organized team 
game. It affords much satisfaction and en- 
joyment to the players. The cost of equip- 
ment is high but with proper care it lasts a 
long time. The game demands skillful stick- 
work on the part of the players. Many of 
the skills found in other sports are carried 
over into field hockey, but are done with the 
stick instead of the body. For a complete 
description of field hockey see bibliography. 

Presentation of Skills and Techniques 
A. Skill activities 

1. Strategy and tactics. See fundamental game 
skills. Section D. 

2. .Stick work. Since much of the game is de- 
pendent on skillful stick-work, there must be 
frequent drill for the practice of the following 
skills. 

(a) Drive 

(b) Dribble 

(c) Push pass 

(d) Flick 

(e) Scoop 

(f) Right out 

(g) Left-hand lunge 

(h) Right-hand lunge 

(i) Job 

(j) Reverse stroke 

(k) Bully 

Basketball 

Basketball is essentially an indoor game 
and requires little equipment and compara- 
tively small space. Though the number on 
a team is few, properly supervised mass 
games can be used to engage more players. 
Since basketball is a game of ball handling 
and fast change of direction, the player must 
learn to control her body effectively and 
easily. 

Presentation of Skills and Techniques 
A. Skill activities 

1. Catching. See fundamental game skills. Sec- 
tion G, 1, 2, 3. 

2. Passing. See fundamental game skills. Sec- 
tion A. 
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3. Turning. See fundamental game skills. Sec- 
tion B. 

4. Strategy and tactics. See fundamental game 
skills, Section D. 

5. Shooting 

(a) Overhead loop shot 

(b) Underhand loop shot 

(c) Chest shot 

(d) One-hand push shot 

(e) Hook shot 

(f) Two-hand shoulder shot 

B. Teaching procedures 

1. Special attention should be given to the de- 
velopment of skill in shooting as it is an im- 
portant part of the game. This particular 
skill is of a dififerent nature than the scoring 
skills of the team games discussed up to this 
point. 

2. The practice of shooting may be done in com- 
bination with other skills like passing and 
running. 

Lead-up games ‘ 

1. Count passes. To give practice in passing. 


2. Six passes and shoot. To give practice in 
passing. 

3. Six-section basketball. To give practice in 
the rudiments of basketball to a large niimher 
of players. 

4. Four forward shoot. To give practice in ac- 
curate attack which eliminates iinnece.ssary 
passing. 

5. Circle goal ball. To give practice in the rudi- 
ments of shooting, passing, position plays, and 
guarding. 

6. Tri pass. To give practice in triangular type 
of passing which is effective in basketball. 

Volleyball 

Volleyball is an excellent game for a girls’ 
activity program. It can take care of large 
numbers in a comparatively small space. 
Though the game varies throughout the 
country, official rules compiled by the Na- 
tional Section on Women’s Athletics are avail- 
able. 

^ Hillaa and Knighton. Op. cit. 
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Presentation of Skills and Techniques 

A. Skill activities 

1. Strategy and tactics. See fundamental game 
skills. 

2. Striking the ball with the hands 

(a) Serve, underhand and overhand 

(b) Return high halls, low balls, net balls, 
and spiked balls. 

3. Rotation — circle type. 

4. Set up, attack, relaying. 

B. Teaching procedures 

1. Class must be drilled on serving skill. Use 
wall as well as net. 

2. Give training in the use of the body in return- 
ing high and low balls. 

3. Stress the importance of direction in controll- 
ing accuracy. 

4. Advanced players may he taught the set-up 
and attack, interchange, overhand serve, and 
spiking. 

5. Use lead-up games with beginners to teach 
them skills and to keep them active. 

Lead-up Games 

1. Practice drills for volleying technique. To give 
practice in volleying. 

2. Volleyball clock.' To give practice in serving 
and direction. 

3. Volleyball keep over.‘ To give practice in han- 
dling of volleyball. 


individual nportH tor use in the out^ 

of-Mchool program 

The out-of-school program offers oppor- 
tunity for girls to participate in many in- 
dividual sports which are not included in the 
class program because of the nature of the 
sport. The organization of clubs for hik- 
ing, riding, and bicycling is a responsibility 
of the physical education teacher and will 
promote interest and participation. These ac- 
tivities are desirable for week ends, after school, 
and holidays. The sports suggested here have 
been selected because they contribute directly 
to the objectives of the entire program. The 
inference must not be drawn that this is the 
complete field of individual sports. 


Hiking 

Hiking, to he of immediate value in a pro- 
gram of physical fitness must be brisk and 
reasonably long. Rests should be few and 
brief. 

Camping 

There are experiences in camping which 
are unmatched in any other situation. To 
live off the land, to take care of oneself 
against the onslaught of the elements, to live 
peaceably with fellow campers under primi- 
tive conditions are challenges every girl 
should have the opportunity to meet. Suc- 
cessful camping requires careful supervision 
of program, site, and sanitation. 

Skating Ice and roller 

Skating is an enjoyable and inexpensive 
sport and if practiced regularly is a fine 
developer of endurance and speed. 

Bicycling 

Bicycling is of value in developing strength 
of legs and ankles. 

Skiing and snowshoeing 

Skiing and snowshoeing are exhilarating 
sports for girls living in snow areas. Proper 
equipment is necessary for safety. Both 
sports can be enjoyed through adult life if 
reasonable skill is acquired. 

Horseback riding 

Horseback riding is an increasingly popu- 
lar sport. Expensive riding habits are not 
essential. The cost of hiring horses may 
limit participation but costs may be cut by 
riding in groups. 

Skeet shooting 

This sport develops a skill which may prove 
to be of value to girls in possible war serv- 
ice — the skill of shooting at moving objects. 

^ Bancroft* Jessie. Games, New York, The MacMillan Com- 
pany, 1937, 
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CHAPTER VI 

Standards and Tests 


Use of Standards 

THE ACHIEVEMENT standards listed in 
this chapter have been taken from the best 
available sources. The present standards 
probably will soon become obsolete and need 
revision. In thq broad program of physical 
education, the attainment of specific stand- 
ards is a part of the total program. In the 
program of training for physical fitness, 
teachers should stress the daily performance 
of special activities with ever-increasing fre- 
quency and duration of participation. As 
this procedure is followed, improvement in 
ability will be rapid and new standards will 
evolve. There are no suitable standards 
available for some activities. Pending the 
publication of needed standards, teachers 
should make use of class averages for guid- 
ance. 

The standards published here constitute the 
best available evidence of satisfactory per- 
formance. They do not constitute valid cri- 
teria of optimum performance. Standards 
of optimum performance must be determined 
through experimentation and then published 
for the guidance of teachers. For the pres- 
ent, pupils able to secure “superior” ratings 
in any test items should be encouraged to 
spend more time in the items of the program 
in which their ratings are below the level of 
“superior.” 

Th« Pulne Hate Recovery Test 

Many teachers of physical education have 
used and found helpful one or more of the 
Pulse Rate Recovery Tests that have appeared 
in the literature of the field. Studies of these 


tests have indicated that some of them do not 
give a valid or reliable indication of athletic 
condition or circulatory efficiency. In Chap- 
ter III of this bulletin, recommendations are 
made concerning the use that should be made 
of pulse rate recovery tests by teachers. 

A description of measuring instruments of 
this kind may be found in several publica- 
tions on tests and, measurements in physical 
education.^ 

Achievement Tests 

To conserve time in testing, detailed stand- 
ards are given for several tests from which 
the instructor should choose 10 as a battery. 
The tests have been grouped into three cate- 
gories according to the general muscle groups 
primarily tested, namely, (1) arm and shoul- 
der girdle, (2) abdomen and back, and (3) 
legs. It is recommended that in any battery 
of 10 tests that no fewer than 3 tests be 
chosen from each category and that the first 
test listed in each category be included. In 
a battery of 5 tests or any other number 
always include the first test listed in each 
category. Until data are available for the 
tests under Category II use the average per- 
formance of a classified group as “good,” 
and locale the other ratings at the 10, 25, 75, 
and 90 percentiles. 

Category I (Arm and Shoulder Girdle') 

1. Push-ups 

2. Pull-ups 

^ Bovard, John F. nnd Cozens, Frederick W. Tests and Meas- 
urements in Physical Education. Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders 
Company, 1938. Pp. 44-10.3. 

McCloy, Charles Harold. Tests and Measurements in Health 
and Physical Education. New York, F. S. Crofts and Company, 
19.39. Pp. 238 255. 
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3. Dips on parallel bars* 

4. 15-foot rope climb 

5. Bar vault 

Category II iAbdomen and Back') 

There are no accepted standards available for these 
events. 

6. Sit-ups 

7. Hanging half lever 

8. Leg lift 

9. Forward bend 

10. Bank Twist 

Categnry III (^Legs) 

11. Potato race 

12. Jump and reach 

13. Standing broad jump 

14. Running broad jump 

15. Running high jump 

16. 100-yard dash 

17. 440-yard run* 

18. 880-yard run* 

description ot Tests and Standards 

Boys to meet all standards 
(Legend: .S— Standard) 

I. Aquatics 

The ability to: 

S-1 float for 2 minutes either without clothes or 
with bathing suit. 

S-2 remain afloat for 5 minutes or more by scull- 
ing (with clothing). 

S-3 remain afloat for 5 minutes or more by tread- 
ing water (with clothing). 

S-4 swim the .side stroke 50 yards (with cloth- 
ing). 

S-5 sw'im the breast stroke 100 yards (with 
clothing). 

S-6 swim the back stroke 50 yards immediately 
after swimming the side stroke 50 yards 
(with clothing). 

S-7 swim 250 yards with any overarm stroke 
(with clothing). 

S-8 swim any style for one-half mile (with cloth- 
ing). 

S-9 swim 20 feet under water (with clothing). 

S-10 remain under water for 1 minute. 

S-11 meet the standards of the American Red Cross 
for Lifesaving. 
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If. Gymnastics 

The ability to: 

S-12 march 1 mile in 12 minutes. 

S-13 walk and run 2 miles in 20 minutes. 

S-1 4 walk and run 10 miles in 2 hours. 

S-15 shoulder another person, using the firemen’s 
carry, who is within 5 lbs. of his own weight- 
from a position of lying on the floor, and 
carry him 20 yards in 8 seconds. 

S-16 do exercise No. 2 15 times in 30 seconds. 
This exercise is described in Chapter IV 
on Activities for Boys. 

S— 17 hop on either right or left leg 20 yards in 7 
seconds. 

Classification tor Achievement Testing 

Boys in high school differ greatly in age, 
height, and weight. These factors tend to 
favor or handicap them in athletic perform- 
ance. To classify boys according to only one 
of these factors is less fair than to take all 
three factors into consideration. Therefore, 
the following classification plan should be 
used for a classification of the boys before 
the achievement tests are given: 

Determine for each boy his age in years 
and months (to the nearest month), his 
height (to the nearest half-inch), and his 
weight (to the nearest pound). In doing 
this, use any method that will save time and 
give fairly accurate measurements. After 
these measurements have been secured, refer 
to the table for classification. For example, 
a boy’s age is 14 years and 10 months, his 
height 61% inches, and his weight 136 
pounds. The exponent for 14 years and 10 
months is 30, the exponent for 61% inches 
is 29, and the exponent for 136 pounds is 22. 
The sum of these exponents, 30, 29, 22, total 
81. We find from the table that the boy is in 
class C and is expected to meet the standards 
listed for his class. 


*These activitie** not be attempted below the 10th grade 

or in classes E and F* 
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Classification plan for secondary school hoys ' 


hlxponent i 

1 

j 

Height 

W eight 

1 Exponent 

Age 

Height 

Weight 

Q 



53- 59 

24 

i 

11:9-12:2 

i 

49J4-51H 

147-153 

10 ' i 


60- 65 

25 

12:3-12:8 

52-53^4 

154-159 

11 



66- 71 

26 

12:9-13:2 

54-55 H 

160-165 

12 1 



72- 78 

27 

13:3-13:8 

56-57^2 

166-171 

13 



79- 84 

28 

13:9-14:2 

58-59 >/2 

172-178 

14 



85- 90 

29 

14:3-14:8 

60-62 

179-184 

15 



1 91- 96 

30 

14:9-15:2 

62 >4-64 

185-190 

16 



97-103 

31 

15:3-15:8 

6434-66 

191 up 

17 



104-109 

32 

15:9-16:2 

6614-68 


18 



110-115 

33 

16:3-16:8 

683^7014 


19 



116-121 

34 

16:9-17:2 

71-7214 


20 



122-128 

35 

17:3-17:8 

73-7414 


21 



129-134 

36 

17:9-18:2 

75 up 


22 

10:9-11:2 

47 down 

135-140 

37 

18:3-18:8 


23 

11:3-11:8 

4714-49 

141-146 

38 

18:9-19:2 



' Co7.en&, Frederick U’.; Trieb, Martin H.; ant 

i Neilson. N. P. 

Physical Education Achievement 

Scales for Boys 

in Secondary 


Schools, New York, A. S. Barnes and Company, 1936. p, 13« 


Grades 7 to 12, inclusive 

For purposes of competition in inter-school athletics and in individual events — derived from the 
formula 2A (years) + -475 H (inches) + .16 W (lbs.). 


Note: Height is measured in half-inches. The boy 
must have attained the height listed before the ex- 
ponent value changes. For example, he remains at 
49 until he reaches 4914. 


Exponent Value 

Cdass (Sum of exponents) 

F 69 and below 

E 70-74 

D 75-78 

C 79-82 

B 85-87 

A 88 and over 


Test / — Push-Ups 

From standing position place hands on floor and 
extend legs backwards, feet together, back and arms 
straight with weight supported on hands and toes 
only. This is the starting position. Lower the body 
by flexing the arms until the chest nearly touches the 
floor. Then raise body to the starting position. This 
counts as one push up. The head, trunk, and legs 
should remain in a straight line throughout the move- 
ment. The dips shall be done without rest between 
and shall not count if any part of the body other 
than toes and hands touches the floor. 

Test // — Pull Ups 

Hang on a horizontal bar with arms and legs fully 
extended, grip of hands optional. From this posi- 
tion, flex the arms, keeping knees straight, until the 


chin touches the bar; then lower the body to the 
original position. This is scored as one pull up. 

Test III — Dip on Parallel Bars 

Adjust the parallel bars to the width of the pupil’s 
chest and above shoulder height. Have pupil jump to 
a support position, arms straight. From this posi- 
tion flex arms lowering body until the arms are fully 
bent; then extend arms to original position. This 
constitutes one dip. The body should be kept in a 
slightly arched position throughout the exercise. 

Test IV — Rope Climb (_15 feet') 

Pupil stands grasping a suspended rope IV 2 inches 
to 2 inches in diameter. At the word “Go,” pupil 
climbs rope in any manner. The time in seconds 
and in tenths of seconds elapsing between the start- 
ing signal and the time the pupil reaches the proper 
mark is the performance to be recorded. Caution: 
Pupils should be cautioned about returning to the 
floor. Unless care is exercised, burned bands or 
other injuries may result. 

Test V — The Bar Vault 

Pupil stands close to and facing the bar grasping 
same with both hands, knuckles up, shoulder-width 
apart. Without crow hopping and with combined 
spring from both feet and pull with both arms the 
body is vaulted to the side over the bar. Only the 
hands should touch the bar on an accepted perform- 
ance. Bar may be raised as mueh as 3 inches at a 


400327°— 42 -6 
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time until the abilities of pupils begin to be taxed; 
then amount should be reduced. The bar should not 
be over IVj inches in diameter and should be long 
enough so that the upright supports will not inter- 
fere with the legs of the vaulters. The maximum 
height over which a pupil can vault with only the 
hands touching the bar constitutes the record. 

Test VI — Sit Ups (Army Methml) 

Lying with back on the floor, fingers of both hands 
interlaced behind the neck, feet held by another 
class member, the trunk is raised forward and moved 
downward, rotating so that the right elbow touches 
the left knee. Return body to starling position. 
Next raise trunk as before, excepting that the left 
elbow touches the right knee. Continue raising the 
trunk alternately touching left knee with right elbow 
and right knee with left elbow. Each completed exer- 
cise, i. e., touching right knee with left elbow and 
vice versa is one count. The observer, holding the 
subject’s feet, counts aloud as the exercise progresses. 

The exercise should proceed without appreciable 
rest periods between each erection of the trunk. 

Test VII — Hanging Half Lever 

From the high horizontal bar in the fully extended 
hang position, grip optional, the legs are raised to 
the front horizontal position. To secure a count of 


accomplishment towards a score, the legs must be 
brought to a position, feet together, toes pointed at 
right angles to the body parallel with the floor. 
Once the subject begins the exercise, he should con- 
tinue without resting between leg liftings until 
exhaustion prevents further counts. 

Test VIII — Leg Lift 

Pupil lies on back, arms at sides, palms pressing 
on the floor, legs extended completely, knees straight, 
toes pointed. Legs are raised through a 90-degree 
arc and then replaced on the floor. This is a com- 
pleted exercise. Legs must be under muscular con- 
trol at all times, that is, they are to be lowered to 
the floor under control, noiselessly, not suddenly 
dropped. 

Test IX — Forward Bend 

Starting position — Standing with feet together, body 
erect, hands together, arms extended overhead. The 
count of one is accomplished by lowering trunk and 
arms forward and downward until Angers touch the 
floor, and returning trunk and arms to starting posi- 
tion. Knees to be kept straight at all times. 

Test X — Rank Twist 

Pupil lies on back, arms extended sideward, palms 
of hands on floor, legs perpendicular position, knees 
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straight, toes pointed, as in Leg Lift. From this be- 
ginning position rotate legs, first left, then right, 
through 90-degree arc to the floor. An exercise is 
completed by lowering the legs sideward to the floor 
and returning them to the starting position. Shoul- 
ders should be kept on the floor and compensation for 
leg rotation made in the trunk. 

Test XI — Pntato Race 

A cube of wood 1% inches on each side is placed 
in circle number 2 and another placed in circle num- 
ber 3. Contestant standing behind the starting circle 
(number 1) runs to circle number 2, picks up the 
block, returns and places the block in circle number 
1, runs to circle number 3, picks the block, returns 
and places it in circle number 1. Contestant then 
picks up the first block, returns it to circle number 2 
and in the same way returns the second block to 
circle number 3, after which he returns to his start- 
ing point behind circle number 1. The elapsed time 
in seconds and tenths of seconds is the record for 
the contestant. 

Cautions: Blocks must be carried one at a time. 

Blocks must be placed and remain clearly 
in designated circles or the contestant 
must be stopped and permitted to re- 
peat the test. 

Test XII — Jump and Reach 

Pupil stands facing the wall, toes against same, feet 
flat on the floor. With a short piece of chalk in his 
right hand, and with forearm and hand against wall, 
pupil reaches as high up as he can and makes a short 
horizontal chalk mark. Turning through a 90-degree 
angle with his right side to the wall, the pupil now 
jumps as high into the air as possible, at the same 
time reaching up and making a second horizontal 
chalk mark on the wall as high as possible above the 
first mark. The vertical distance to the nearest half 
inch between these two marks constitutes the record. 
The best of three trials is recorded. 

Test XIII — Standing Broad Jump 

Indoors: A take-off or beat board tlie same height 
above the floor as the upper surface of the mat upon 
which the pupil is to jump should be provided in order 
to prevent injuries. The pupil stands with toes even 
with the take-off mark or edge of the board. Free 
swinging of the hands and arms is permitted. The 
pupil then propels the body as far forward as pos- 
sible with a two-footed take-off. The perpendicular 
distance from the take-off to the mark made on the 


mat nearest the take-off by any portion of the pupil’s 
body is measured. The distance in feet and inches 
to the nearest half inch is recorded. 

Outdoors: The same procedure as indoors, except- 
ing that the pupil jumps into a pit of well-spaded 
earth, shavings, or sand at the same level as the 
take off board. 

Test XIV — Running Broad Jump 

Indoors: Unless a suitable place is available, the 
running broad jump indoors should not be attempted. 
Suitable facilities consist of a place where the pupils 
can get a good run, not less than 50 feet, and have a 
safe place into which to jump. Jumping on mats on 
a gymnasium floor is seldom safe. If running broad 
jump is attempted indoors, it should be conducted 
under same general rules as for outdoor jumping. 

Outdoors: A level spaee, free from obstacles, of at 
least 8 feet by 100 feet should be provided with a 
take-off board at least 8 inches wide and 4 feet long 
sunk flush with the ground surface and clearly 
marked. The pit into which the pupils jump should 
be 6 feet wide, 18 feet long, and 18 inches deep. Its 
nearest edge should be 6 feet from the take-off 
board. This pit must be filled with well-spaded 
loam, sand, or shavings and have its surface level 
with the take-off board. The contestant is allowed 
unlimited run, and jumps from one foot. The hori- 
zontal distance between the front edge of the take- 
off board and the nearest imprint made by any por- 
tion of the contestant’s body in the pit is measured 
to the nearest inch and the record is made. In case 
any portion of the contestant’s foot extends beyond 
the take-off board, the jump is not allowed. 

Test XV — Running High Jump 

Any style of jumping may he used providing the 
contestant takes off from one foot only. The stand- 
ards should he at least 10 feet apart provided with 
standard pegs and cross bar. A contestant continues 
to jump until he displaces the bar twice at the same 
height. When this occurs, the last height jumped is 
taken as the pupil’s record. Measurements of height 
are taken perpendicular to the ground from the top 
of the cross bar at the point of the greatest sag. This 
is recorded in feet and inches to the nearest inch. 
A good firm take-off area clear of all obstructions 
including loose sand or cinders should be provided. 
The pit into which the contestant jumps should be 
8 feet wide and extend 1 foot beyond each standard. 
The pit must be filled with well-spaded loam, sand, 
or shavings. 
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Test XVI — 100-Yard Dash 
Test XVII — 440-Yard Dash 
Test XVIII — 880-Yard Dash 

The procedure in all running events is the same. 
A suitable course carefully measured and properly 
marked must be provided. The contestants are then 
lined up a yard behind the starting line. Each con- 
testant may assume any position he desires on the 
starting line so long as no portion of his body extends 
beyond it. They are given the following commands 
at intervals of about 2 seconds: 

Go to your marks 

Get set 

Either a pistol shot or command “Go” is given 

Upon the starting signal, the contestants leave their 
marks. The record achieved is the time in minutes, 
seconds, and tenths of seconds it takes for. the con- 
testant to cover the entire course. To achieve a rec- 
ord a contestant must complete the entire course 
and cross the finish line without interfering or being 
aided by any other person or contestant. 

Competitors may be permitted to run these events 
in groups to conserve time. With a single stop watch 
reasonably accurate records can be secured. When 
this is done the following markings on the track at 
the finish line should be provided: 


An observer should be designated to watch 
each lane. At the time the first contestant 
crosses the finish line each observer records 
the position in the zone which the contestant 
in his lane has reached. By adding the fol- 
lowing corrections to the time of the con- 
testant who finished first the approximate time 
of the contestants finishing in the various zones 
can be secured. 


Zone 

100 yards 

440 yards 

880 yards j 


Seconds 

Seconds 

Seconds ! 

1 

.2 

.3 

.3 i 

2 

.4 

.5 

.6 

3 

.6 

.8 

.9 

4 

.8 

1.0 

1.2 

5 

1.0 

1.3 

1.5 


The use of the above table permits the 
timing of at least five contestants with one 
watch. 



t 

2 yards 

4* 

t 

2 yards 

t 

2 yards 

1 
t 

2 yards 

I 

t 


2 yards 

I 
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Table of standards for boys 


Rating by 
class 



o 

<N 


0 

0 

a. 


■o 

s 




be 

•S a 

T3 g 
P 


2-^ 

cr 


be 

C G. 

c S 
s = 
a •!-> 


be 

IS 

be 

a 


« 


-3 

-O 


O 

© 



''Superior. . 

44| 

21 

21 ! 

3.3 

6.6 

6-6 

! 20.9 

22.5 

9-8 


Excellent . 

35i 

17 

16' 

4.7 

8.9 

5-11 

22,8 

20 

8-11 

A< 

Good .... 

20j 

9 

8 

7. 1 

12.6 

4^10 

25.9 

16 

7- 7^ 


Fair 

131 

5 

4 ; 

11.2 

16.4 

3-10 

1 29. 1 

12 



,Poor 

8l 

3i 

1 

13.7 

18.6 

3-2 

1 30.9 

9.5 

5 - 7 


''Superior. . 

42 ! 

20 

19j 

4.0 

7.6 

6-2 

; 21.6 

21.5 

8-1 OK 


Excellent . 

33 

16! 

14 

5.5 

9.9 

5-7 

i 23.5 

19 

8-2 K 


Good .... 

18! 

3! 

7' 

8.2 

13.8 

4-7 

; 26.6 

15 

7-OK 


Fair 

Ill 

4| 

3 

12.5 

17. 7 

3-7 

1 29. 7 

11 

5-11 


^Poor 

7! 

2! 

0 

15.2 

20.0 

3-0 

I 31.6 

8.5 

5-2K 


rSuperior. . 

40 

19; 

16 

4.5 

8.4 

5-8 

I 22.3 

21 

8-4K 


Excellent . 

31 

14^ 

12 

6.2 

10.9 

5-2 

1 24. 1 

18.5 

7-9 


Good 

16 

7 

5 

9. 1 

14.9 

4-4 

27.3 

14 

6-8 K 


Fair 

9 

3 

1 

13. 7 

19.0 

3-5 

' 30.4 

10 

5-8 


.Poor 

5 

1 

0 

16.5 

21.4 

2-11 

! 32.3 

7.5 

5-OK 


["Superior . . 

39 

17 

14 

5.0 

8.9 

5-5 

1 22.8 

20.5 

8-2 


Excellent . 

30 

13 

10 

6.9 

11.4 

4-11 

24.7 

18 

7-6K 


Good .... 

15 

6 

3 

10.0 

15.6 

4-1 

1 27.8 

13.5 

6-6 


Fair 

8 

2 

0 

14.9 

19.8 

3-3 

30.9 

9.5 

5-5 K 


.Poor 

4 

0 

0 

17.8 

22.3 

2-9 

i 32. 

7 

4-10' 


['Superior. . 

38 

16 


5.2 

9.2 

5-3 

1 23.2 

20 

8-OK 


Excellent . 

29 

12 


7.2 

11.9 

4.9 

1 25.1 

17.5 

7-5 


Good .... 

14 

5 


10. 7 

16.2 

3-1 

28.2 

13 

6— 4K 


Fair 

7 

1 


1.5.8 20.6 

3-1 

1 1 31.4 

9 

5-4 


(.Poor 

i ^ 

0 


18.9 

23.2 

2-7 

33.2 

6.5 

4— 8K 


/'Superior. . 

1 38 

14 


5.4 

9.8 

5-0 

23.5 

19.5 

7-11 


Excellent . 

29 

10 


7.6 

1 12.5 

4-6 

: 25.4 

17 

7-3K 

F 

! Good .... 

14 

4 


11.3 

i7.0 

3-8 

1 28.5 

12.5 

6-3 ■ 


1 F air 

7 

0 


16.7 

21. 5 

2-10 


8.5 

5-2K 


^Poor 

3 

0 


19.9 

24.2 

2-4 

' 33.5 

1 

6 

4 - 7 ' ■ 


> 

> 

> 

> 

> 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

20-9 

5-6 

10.7 

54. 71 

18-8 

5-1 

11.4 

59. 6l 

15-1 

4-6 

12.5 

67.7 


11-7 

3-10 

13.7 

75.8 


9-5 

3-5 

14.3 

80. 7 


19-5 

5-4 

10.9 

56.5 


17-6 

4-11 

11.6 

61.3 


14-2 

4-4 

12.7 

69.5 


10-11 

3-8 

13.8 

77.6 


8-11 

3-3 

14.5 

82.5 


18-0 

5-2 

11. 1 

58.2 


16-2 

4-9 

11.8 

63.0 


13-1 

4-2 

12.9 

71.2 


10-0 

3-6 

14.1 

79.3 


8-2 

3-2 

14.7 

84.2 


16-10 

5-0 

11.5 

60.3 


15-2 

4-7 

12.2 

65. 1 


12-4 

4-0 

13.3 

73.3 


9-6 

3-4 

14.4 

81.4 


7-10 

3-0 

15. 1 

86.3 


16-0 

4-10 

11.9 

62.4 


14-5 

4-5 

12.6 

67.3 


11-9 

3-10 

13.7 

75.4 


9-1 

3-2 

14.9 

83. 5 


7-6 

2-10 

15.5 

88.4 


15-3 

4-8 

12.5 

64.5 


1 I 3-9 

4-3 

13.2 

69.4 


11-3 

3-8 

14.3 

77.5 


8-9 

3-0 

15.5 

85.7 


7-3 

2-8 

16. 1 

90.5 



individual iteeords 

To assist physical education instructors, a 
sample individual record card is printed 
here. It provides for three separate test- 
ings, one at the beginning of the school year, 
one in the middle, and one at the end. A 
comparison of the records, scores, and rat- 
ings for the three testings will indicate the 
progress being made. 

By consulting the Classification Chart, the 
exponents for age, height, and weight may 


be found. These are added and the “Class” 
recorded. The events ( a decathlon ) are 
listed on the card. Records, achievement 
scores found by consulting existing achieve- 
ment scales, and ratings are recorded in the 
appropriate columns. There being no stand- 
ards as yet for events 4, 5, and 6, scores 
have been entered arbitrarily in order to 
illustrate the total score of 699. With 10 
events, place the decimal and one can read 
the average score of 69.9 which has consid- 
erable value in terms of total achievement. 
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Sample individual record card 







Date of birth 

Aug. 15, 

1927 ! 

Solinol 





Citv 



1 

! 

Test 

1 1 

2 


3 1 1 

1 

i Record -Exponent 


R 

Exp. 

R 

Exp. 1 

■ 

R 

Exp. , 

Age 

15-2 1 

30 





Height 

67 

32 





Weight 

143 

23 





Sum of exponents 

85 


Class 

B i 



Date of test 

Oct. 1942 

Feh. 1943 

May 1943 

Events 

j Rec. 

Score 

r 

Rec. 

Score 


Rec. 

Score 

! 

■■ ‘ 
» 

I 1. Push-ups 

14 

36 

F 






1 

2. Pull-ups 

9 

52 

G 







i 

3. Bar vault 

5-6 

73 

G 






i 

1 4. Sit-ups 


64 








t 

5. Hanging half-lever 


72 








6. Bank twist 


84 





1 



7. Potato race 

22.2 

85 

E 







8. Standing hroad jump 

8-1 

73 

E 







9. 100-yard dash 

11.2 

82 

E 







j 10. 440-yard run 

; 60.4 

78 

E 







Total Score 

1 

699 




1 

! 

1 

... 


Average Score 


69.9 





1 

1 
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Table of standards for girls tests 


Ratinf 

Jump and 
reach 

Potato Race 

Soccer 

throu'-in 

iO-yard free 
style 

20-yard free ' 
style 

. .. - 

Superior 

18’ 2 " 
or 

more 

23.3 

or 

less 

.. 

iH' 

or 

more 

25.9 

or 

less 

11.5 

or 

less 


18" 

23.2 

47' 

26 

11.6 

! Excellent 

lo 

lo 

to 

to 

to 

1 

16H" 

25.4 

12' 

31.2 

1.3.9 


16" 

25.3 

41' 

31.3 

14.0 

1 G(K>d 

lo 

to 

to 

to 

to 

1 

9" 

32.2 

24' 

47.9 

21.6 


CO 

.32.1 

23' 

48 

21.7 

Fair 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 



34.0 

19' 

52.9 

23.9 


6H" 

34.1 

18' 

53 

24 

l*< M »r 

or 

or 

or 

or 

or 


less 

more 

h^ss 

nu>re 

more 


Where achievement scales are not available 
they may be constructed according to ac- 
cepted methods or the score column can be 
omitted from the card. The letters recorded 
in the column marked r (rating) refer to 
Fair, Good, and Excellent as found in the 
Chart on Standards. 

Tests for Girls 

There is a scarcity of authentic, scientific 
data available on tests for high-school girls. 
The standards published here represent the 
best available evidence of satisfactory per- 
formance. They may serve as guides to 
teachers and as incentives to pupils. 

In the broad program of physical educa- 
tion, the attainment of standards is but one 
part. In this program of training for physi- 
cal fitness, teachers should stress a continu- 
ous increase in intensity and duration of par- 
ticipation. As this procedure is followed, 
improvement in ability will be rapid and new 
standards wdll necessarily evolve. 

Jump and Reaeh 

Pupil stands facing the wall, toes against same, 
feet flat on the floor. With a short piece of chalk 


in his right hand, and with forearm and hand 
again.st wall, pupil reaches as high up as he can 
and makes a short horizontal chalk mark. Turn- 
ing through a 90-degree angle with his right side 
to the wall, the pupil now jumps as high into the 
air as possible, at the same time reaching up and 
making a second horizontal chalk mark on the wall 
as high as possible above the first mark. The 
vertical distance to the nearest half inch between 
these two marks constitutes the record. The best 
of three trials is recorded. 

Potato Race 

A cube of wood 1% inches on each side is place<l 
in circle number 2 and another placed in circle 
number 3. Contestant standing behind the starting 
circle (number 1), runs to circle number 2, picks 
up the block, returns and places the block in circle 
number 1, runs to circle number 3, picks up the 
block, returns and places it in circle number 1. 
Contestant then picks up the first block, returns it 
to circle number 2 and in the same way, returns 
the second block to circle number 3, after wdiich 
he returns to his starting point behind circle num- 
ber 1. The elapsed time in seconds and tenths of 
seconds is the record for the contestant. 

Cautions: Blocks must be carried one at a time. 
Blocks must be placed and remain clearly in desig- 
nated circles or the contestant must be stopped anfl 
permitted to repeat the test. 
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Soccer Throw In 

Contestant stands with both feet behind a 2-foot 
starting line with one foot each side of the mid- 
point of the line. 

Holding ball over head with both hands, con- 
testant throws it as far as possible. 

The straight line distance from the mid-point of 


the starting line to the spot where the ball lands 
is measured and recorded. 

Swimming — 20 yds. and 40 yds. free style 
(In bathing suits only) 

Contestants swim the designated distance at the 
command, “Go.” The time in seconds and tenths 
of seconds is recorded. 
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CHAPTER VII 

Other Parts of the School Program Which Help in the Development 

of Physical Fitness 


IT IS appropriate to include in thi:^ manual 
of physical education a brief statement con- 
cerning some other aspects of the school pro- 
gram which are generally agreed upon as es- 
sential for the maintenance of health and 
therefore for the building of physical fitness. 

Control of Communicable 

Oiseajte 

Due to the depletion of av^ailable health 
workers, increased attention should be given 
to such acute, infectious diseases as scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, and smallpox as well as to 
the common cold, tuberculosis, malaria, 
hookworm, and other diseases. 

School procedures important in the con- 
trol of disease include: 

1. Daily observation of pupils, by all teachers for 
signs of coniiniinicable disease. 

2. Isolation and exclusion of pupils suspected of 
having a comniiinicable tlisease. 

3. Cooperation with departments of public health 
in the control of disease through immunization 
and other procedures. 

Xtiirition 

In a program of physical fitness nutrition 
is a basic consideration. Boys and girls 
must understand the importance of food to 
health and at the same time realize that in 
time of war food supplies are uncertain and 
continuous readjustments have to be made 
in food practices. Students must be helped 
to plan for the best diets possible when food 
supply is limited. 

A total school nutrition program will in- 
clude : 


1. Instruction in nutrition for all pupils planned 
by teachers of different school subjects such as 
agriculture, health, home economics, physical 
education, science and social studies working 
together so that each instructor makes his ap- 
propriate contribution to the total program. 

2. An adequate mid-day meal for all pupils with 
provision for supplementary food for pupils who 
need it. 

3. Use of the educational possibilities of the school 
lunch to give pupils the opportunities and help 
needed to develop better understandings of the 
relation of food to physical fitness. 

4. .Adult education so that parents and other adults 
will understand the program and close home- 
school cooperation will he possible. 

5. Provision for coordinating all phases of the 
program. 

Healthful Environment 

A few illustrations of environmental con- 
ditions at school affecting health which need 
periodic checking are: 

1. Proper lighting, heating, ventilating, and screen- 
ing. 

2. Provision of sanitary and adequate drinking, 
washing, and toilet facilities. 

3. Proper adjustments and arrangements of desks 

■ and seats. 

4. Safety provisions in building and equipment. 

Health Guidance 

Health guidance involves: 

1. Continuous observation of students by teachers 
to detect changes in physical or mental condi- 
tions which may require attention. Whenever 
necessary, making recommendations for medical 
consultation. 

2. Interviews with individual students and their 
parents regarding the student’s health. 

3. Health examinations. 
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4. Correction of defects. 

5. Readjustments in the school and home program 
to meet health needs of students. 

6. Cooperation with public health authorities and 
the medical profession in securing medical care 
of the needy. 

The combined efforts of parents, school 
administrators, teachers, physicians, and 
nurses are necessary for the recognition of 
student health needs and for adequate as- 
sistance in the maintenance and improve- 
ment of health. 

Health Teaching 

There never was a time when students were 
more teachable in matters of health than 
at the present. Today they are particularly 
interested in problems connected with their 
own fitness for service in the armed forces 


and war production. They also are con- 
cerned with school and community problems 
which they may help to solve in war service 
activities. These interests may form the basis 
for much worth-while health teaching. 

Special teaching possibilities exist in such 
classes as agriculture, English, home eco- 
nomics, physical education, science, and so- 
cial studies as well as in regular health classes 
or in homeroom and other school programs. 
The more closely this teaching is related to 
the daily life of the students, the more vital 
and effective it will become. 

* * * * ^ 

Details concerning these aspects of the pro- 
gram will be dealt with in subsequent publi- 
cations of the U. S. Office of Education. 
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Blanchard, Vaughn S. and Collins, Laurentine B. 
A Modern Physical Education Program for Boys 
and Girls. New York, A. S. Barnes and Co., 1940. 

Bliss, James G. and St. John, Lynn W. Basket- 
ball. Philadelphia, Lea and Febiger, 1929. 

Burnett, Louis R. Rules for Field Ball. Balti- 
more, Md., Board of Education. (Mimeographed.) 

Burr, Hilda. Field Hockey for Coaches and Play- 
ers. New York, A. S. Barnes and Co., 1930. 

Caswell, John Edgar. Soccer. New York, A. S. 
Barnes and Co., 1933. 

Conger, Ray M. Track and Field. New York, 
A. S. Barnes and Co., 1939. 

Cubberley, Hazel I. Field Hockey Analyzed. New 
York, A. S. Barnes and Co., 1928. 

Duncan, Ray O. Six-Man Football. New York, 
A. S. Barnes and Co., 1940. 

Frymir, Alice W. Basketball for Women. New 
York, A. S. Barnes and Co., 1928. 

Hillas, Marjorie and Knighton, Marion. An Ath- 
letic Program for High School and College Women. 
New York, A. S. Barnes and Co., 1929. 

Hupprich, Florence L. Soccer and Speedball for 
Girls. New York, A. S. Barnes and Co., 1942. 

JouRDET, Lon W. and Hashagen, Kenneth A. Mod- 
ern Basketball. Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders Co., 
1939. 

Keith, Harold. Sports and Games. New York, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1941. 

Laveaca, Robert E. Volley Ball. A Man's Game. 
New York, A. S. Barnes and Co., 1933. 

Lees, Josephine T. Field Hockey for Girls. New 
York, A. S. Barnes and Co., 1942. 

Mason, Bernard S. and Mitchell, Elmer D. Active 
Games and Contests. New York, A. S. Barnes and 
Co., 1935. 

Meissner, Wilhemine E., and Meyers, Elizabeth 
Yeend. Basketball for Girls. New York, A. S. 
Barnes and Co., 1940. 

Meyer, Margaret H., and Schwartz, Marguerite M. 
Technic of Team Sports for Women. Philadelphia, 
W. B. Saunders Co., 1942. 

Mitchell, Elmer D., ed. Sports for Recreation and 
How to Play Them. New York, A. S. Barnes and 
Co., 1936. 

Montgomery, Katherine. Volleyball for Women. 
New York, A. S. Barnes and Co., 1928. 

PowDERMAKER, Therese. Physical Education Play 
Activities. New York, A. S. Barnes and Co., 1938. 


Staley, Seward C. Games, Contests and Relays. 
New York, A. S. Barnes and Co., 1936. 

Individual and Mass Athletics. New York, 
A. S. Barnes and Co., 1937. 

Stephens, William L., Jr. Rifle Marksmanship. 

New York, A. S. Barnes and Co., 1941. 

Veenker, George F. Basket Ball for Coaches and 
Players. New York, A. S. Barnes and Co., 1930. 
War Department. Technical Manual. Sports and 
Games. TM 21-220. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, May 13, 1942. 


RhythMuies ^ 

Botsford, Florence Hudson. Songs of the Amer- 
icas. New York, G. Schirmer, Inc., 1930. 

Brewster, Mela Sedillo. Mexican and New Mexi- 
can Folk Dances. Albuquerque, N. Mex., Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Press, 1938. 

Burchenal, Elizabeth. American Country Dances. 
New York, G. Schirmer, 1918. 

Canciones Pan Americanas. Songs of the Americas. 
New York, Silver Burdett and Co., 1942. 

Chase, Gilbert. Partial List of Latin American 
Music Obtainable in the United States. Music 
Series No. 1. Washington, D. C. Music Division, 
Pan American Union, 1941. 

Cugat, Xavier, ed. The Other Americas. New 
York, Edward B. Marks Music Corporation, RCA 
Building, 1938. 

Duran, Gustavo. Fourteen Traditional Songs from 
Texas. Music Series No. 4. Washington, D. C. 
Music Division, Pan American Union, 1942. 

Recordings of Latin American Songs and 

Dances. Music Series No. 3. Washington, D. C., 
Pan American Union, 1942. 

Ford, Henry, Mr. and Mrs. Good Morning. Dear- 
born, Mich., Dearborn Publishing Co., 1926. 

Girl Scouts, Inc. Skip to My Lou. New York, 
Girl Scouts, Inc., 14 West 49th Street, 1941. 

Gott, George C., arranged by. Old Familiar Dances 
with Figures. New York, Oliver Ditson Company. 

Johnston, Edith. Regional Dances of Mexico. 
Dallas, Tex., Banks Upshaw and Co., 707 Browder, 
1935. 

Knorr, Frederick and Shaw, Lloyd. Cowboy 
Dance Tunes. Caldwell, Idaho, The Caxton Print- 
ers, Ltd., 1940. 


* Order all Oliver Ditson Company publications from Theodore 
Presser Company, 1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Labastille, Irma. Canciones Tipicas. New York, 
Silver Burdett and Co. 

Latin American Songbook. Boston, Ginn and Co., 
1942. 

Lloyd, Norman. Accompaniment for the Dance. 
Supplements No. 1 and No. 2. Available from 
composer, 100 Lawrence Avenue, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 

Lucero- White, Aurora. Folk Dances of the Spanish 
Colonials of New Mexico. Santa Fe, N. Mex., 
Examiner Publishing Co., 1937. 

Lunsford, Bascom Lamar and Stephens, Georce 
Meyers. It’s Fun to Square Dance. Asheville, 
N. C., The Stephens Press, 48 Walnut Street. 

Maddocks, Durward. Swing Your Partners. Brat- 
tleboro, Vt., Stephen Daye Press, 1941. 

Mooney, Gertrude X. Mexican Dances. Austin, 
Tex., University of Texas. Available from author. 

Murillo. Ernesto, ed. National Anthems of the 
Countries of North, Central and South America. 
Chicago, Clayton F. Siimmy Co., 193.S. 

Selected List of Collections of Latin American Songs 
and References for Guidance in Planning Fiestas. 
Music Division, Pan American Union. Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1942. 

O’Donnell, Mary Patricia and Dietrich, Sally 
Tobin. Notes for the Modern Dance. New York, 
A. S. Barnes and Co., 1937. 

O’Malley, and Atwood, arranged by. Seventy 
Good Old Dances. New York, Oliver Ditson Co. 

Rollins, T. H., arranged by. Favorite Reels, Jigs,, 
and Hornpipes. New York, Oliver Ditson Co. 

Ryan, Grace. Dances of Our Pioneers. New York, 
A. S. Barnes and Co., 1939. 

Schwendener, Norma and Tibbels, Averil. Leg- 
ends and Dances of Old Mexico. New York. 
A. S. Barnes and Co., 1934. 

Shaw, Lloyd. Cowboy Dances. Caldwell, Idaho, 
The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1939. 

Spizzy, M. S. and Kinscella, N. G. La Fiesta: 
Early California Dances. Lincoln. Nebr., Univer- 
sity Publishing Co., 1939. Available from Kamiii 
Bookshop, 1365 Sixth Avenue, New York City. 

Tolman, Beth and Pace, Ralph. The Country 
Dance Book. New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 
1937. 

Writer’s Program, Illinois. The Square Dance. 
Chicago, Burnham Park, Chicago Park District, 
1940. 


New Mexico. The Spanish- American Song 

and Game Book. New York, A. S. Barnes and Co., 
1942. 

Zahzig, .Augustus. Singing America. Boston, C. C. 
Birchard and Co., 1940. 

Phonograph Recordings 

Bluebird B 7721. Varsoviana (slower tempo than 
Vocalion 9229) and Schottische skip. Played by 
Bluebird Band. 

Columbia Album C^7. Dance calls by Laurence 
V. Loy. 4 records. 2 records with simple calls; 
1 record with square dance music and no calls; 1 
record of polkas. 

Decca AlRnm No. 66. Old time fiddlin’ pieces by 
Clayton McMichcn. 3 records. Includes Arkan- 
sas Traveler, Devil’s Dream, Turkey in the Straw, 
and others. 

Decca .Album No. 19. Old time dance music. 5 
reirord.s. Includes waltzes, polkas, scbottisches. 
Herr Schmidt. Played by Freddie ‘"Schnickelfritz" 
Fisher and his orchestra. 

Decca 2561. Waltz quadrille. Played by Byron 
Wolfe’s Orchestra. 

Victor 19909. Seaside polka and heel and toe 
polka. Played by Henry Ford’s Old Time Dance 
Orchestra. 

Victor 19964. Money musk and medley of reels. 
Played by Henry Ford’s Old Time Dance Orches- 
tra. Medley of reels in good tempo for square 
dancing also. 

Vocalion 9229 La Raspa and La Var.soviana (fast 
tempo). Played by Orquestra Vocalion. 


Tenting 

Bovard, John F., and Cozens, Frederick W. Tests 
and Measurements in Physical Education. Phila- 
delphia. W. B. Saunders Co., 1938. 

Brace. David Kinilsley. Measuring Motor Ability. 
New York, A. S. Barnes and Co.. 1927. 

Cozens, Frederick Achievement Scales in 

Physical Education Activities for College Men. 
Philadelphia, Lea and Febiger, 1936. 

Cubberley, Hazel J., and Neilson, N. P. 

Achievement Scales In Physical Education Activi- 
ties. New York, A. S. Barnes and Co., 1937. 
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Cozens, Frederick W., Trier, Martin H., and Neil- 
SON, N. P. Physical Education Achievement Scales. 
New York, A. S. Barnes and Co., 1936. 

Glassow, Ruth B. and Broer, Marion R. Meas- 
uring Achievement in Physical Education. Phila- 
delphia, W. B. Saunders Co., 1938. 

McCloy, Charles Harold. Tests and Measurements 
in Health and Physical Education. New York, F. 
S. Crofts and Co., 1939. 


The Measurement of Athletic Power. New 

York, A. S. Barnes and Co., 1932. 

Neilson, N. P., and Cozens, Frederick W. Achieve- 
ment Scales in Physical Education Activities. 
New York, A. S. Barnes and Co., 1939. 

Palmer, Irene. Tests and Measurements. New 
York, A. S. Barnes and Co., 1932. 
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GLOSSARY 


Dimension 

The amplitude or size of a movement, e. g., a large 
circular sweep of the arm; a circular twist of the 
wrist. Dimension, direction, and level are the basic 
space factors of movement. 

Direction 

The line or course upon which one moves or to 
wliich one is pointing or looking, e. g., (1) walk- 
ing forward, sideward, backward show simple direc- 
tion of movement. (2) Looking sideward as one 
walks forward shows direction of gaze as well as 
movement. 

Dynamics 

The amount of force or stress used in a move- 
ment. A series of movements may be constant in 
dynamics and located at any point on a scale or it 
may be changing from very light to very strong. 

Level 

Altitude. Movement can be performed at various 
levels such as crawling on the floor, ordinary walk- 
ing, and leaping. The boundaries of level may be 
extended by one person lifting another. Level, direc- 
tion, and dimension comprise the basic factors of 
movement. 


Meter 

The division of a musical composition into meas- 
ures according to a uniform grouping of rhythmical 
beats or time units. Also called time, 4/4, 3/4, 
6/8. Music may change meter wdthin a single com- 
position according to any plan the composer devises, 
e. g., 3 measures of 3/4 meter followed by 1 
measure of 4/4 time. Movement may follow this 
same principle. 

Phrase 

A short clause or portion of a musical composi- 
tion embracing two or more measures tt^rminated by 
a cadence and forming a separate group or idea. 
Technically a phrase is 4 measures in length but may 
vary greatly. Movement phrases also vary in length. 
Phrase lengths in movement shoidd be established 
by the requirements of the movement and not be 
forced to coincide with the set phrases of the classic 
period of music. 

T empo 

Rate of speed. The rate may be constant or 
gradually moving faster or slower. 

T ime 

See meter above. Used synonymously with meter. 
Not to be confused with tempo. Teachers fre- 
quently ask accompanists “to play in a faster time” 
when they really mean tempo. 
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APPENDIX A 

Military Obstacle Courses 


LADDER 
Inverted "V" 


Width - lOfeet 
Height at apex — 7feet 
Length of base — 1 4 feel 

This obstocle has the shape of o roof with the apex 
approximately a right angle. 

The rungs, mode of 2‘x 4" pieces should be eighteen 
(18) to twenty-four (24) inches apart. 




490327° — 42 7 
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$0UTH KAStfiRN AIR C0RP» TRAIHINO CKHTIR 



/ 6 '- O" 



1^ Crouching Cagi 

Requires 


15 pieces 4“ > 4’" ~ 6' t ory 
Spieces 2"*4‘" ~ !0' tony 
4 pieces 2 '■' 4 ” 8' tony 


Uprijhis 4'>4‘, Stringers Z" f 4' covered with chicken mesh wire. Uprijhis 2.' in ground. 


Z I tZ" -oH tap edges beveted 


. 1 

3’b~ 

Scaling Wall 

Requires 

8pieces 2" • t2" ~ /6’ long 
•5 pieces 4" 1 4" !Z' tong 

4pieces 4" » 4' 6' lor^ 
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AH edjes beveled 
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APPENDIX B 

Plans for Athletic Fields and Courts 




ICE HOCKEY GOAL 
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SHOT PUTT AND HAMMER 
THROW CIRCLE 


>a' »l 1 



SCRATCH BOARD 
JAVELIN 



DISCUS THROW CIRCLE 



ONE QUARTER MILE TRACK 




Take off box 

POLE VAULT 
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BASKET BALL GOAL 



I u 

3'e" n 
I I I 

1 L J 

raoiuT r/ew 


u 

n 


L J 

^lo£ VtEU' 


4 1 fiO^TS ~ a. * y/6-6" 


b' 

C-'^ACE. Bi>AltoS-JO~/'i-9..j'> (■' 

D'GODL «"Vfr4 - e - KenjLATION 
£i FAfreHCR BOLTi~^'^\9j^"nicH. COUVTgA 
t-UMBCn BEAT UltAOe FINK D./f-.s. 


roA/j reacr/o/v a/ott^ 

IVAlBfK. ABOrS SAOONO TWO COArs JOAI/HT 
POSTS uuptK SjtOONO catos oreD 
0OAH >/orNT aerwteN pacs soaeds ' 
coamsks And £D«es si.i^NTt.y BeifeLEa 
face BoAKOs BAsrtMo Wrr» CAeeB SCFEUfS 

KIP6S Fastened With caeb/afe aocts 

0SE£* y'/XoA P/ATES E-OP UVAspEts 

Z HEAVY LakCE waahEiu Each FAsrgpea Beer 


PAFPAeSO By PkAVtUaoMO BKO StHtSATtOH ASitclATlOU or AMAgiCA C/VCIM HAT/ONAU HKidBATlOfi AirOCJATlOK) 
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HORIZONTAL LADDER 





L-j 






UKI 

■F 

1 — 



m\ 


5 ^*— 

I fil/irs £>£r^/L 




'fiOtlA/O M/Uf 


1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 


1 1 
L.I 

1 1 
u 

1 

3' 

l-'l 

ri 

r»- 1 

1 

L 

L_J 

1 1 
LJ 

■ 1 
Lj 


ooi 




Cd> 


. AiArfmi s £eiQO/^£D 
4 » POJ TS~ 4-4* i\c/P 

B-- l/!t>ofJi j/ai3-^-2%s*/^' 

C ’•lAOOS^ j£ouAfos-/H-Jt"^J9''o ^Aj£r 

D ST£9S~6-/x3'kzZ ' 


^ f - F/ISTSA/S^ &aj.TS'R-§^\ s- '^AC/, 


AlACfi/AU 

Posr^ or 3£sxr- S£y^£>S fi/A/S 
lAl>J)£e£lfi{£BfST 6tAP£ASf( JT£AI£f/T 6Mlli 

jPotnnD B£sroAAosAsA sTjeA/Gf/rtMtAfAi 

Au, lanuBm ogrsseo s/a£j 

pABAAHeP JS/ PtAyMou HD />HD PPCiteitTioi^ AJJoc.f^rfon oy AMen/c/^ 


Sj 13/ y//fv /A/B F/fH/ 

COJ/ST^i/CT/OAJ A/OT/S .. 

All A/ooo Woek: (//p/a/ r^/o Co/rj fiAZ/Vr 
lADO/e jfooA/os rz/a/Oustfir o/teo ((vo ^4/4/7) 
A^AhSTlS C/t/OSor£0 Oa/P/A. 6 /OUA/D 
/>lATSs /4sr//N€C) y/ir/V £CA/m 
/ 31 JIT Atiaot/o po/rs c/om(//p aa/o 
TAo/ouaffiY Tam P/D 


</VOW Nfi 


TiQ>iAU RkZfiZATtON ASSO^iAT^OH") 


PLATFORM FOR USE BY LEADER OF EXERCISES AND 
FOR PRACTICE JUMPING FROM SIX-FOOT HEIGHT 
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FRAME FOR TRAVELING AND FLYING RINGS, CLIMBING 
AND SWINGING ROPE, CLIMBING POLE 
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For salt* by tb«- Superiiitcndciif of I>ociinients. Wasblimion. 1). ('. - 


Piiro 2r> cents 


It is expected that additional copies of this pamphlet may be needed by many 
high schools. They may be secure<l from the Superintendent of Documents 
Washington, D. C. 

U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 
WASHINGTON 19 42 
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